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Johnson House 
restoration 


by Steven McQuillin '75 


berlin’s largest and most flam- 

boyant residence has recently 

undergone a major facelifting. 
After literally years of planning, the 
exterior of Johnson House has been 
repaired and painted. The results are 
quite spectacular. Seven different 
colors have been used to highlight the 
ornamentation of this large wood 
frame building. Chosen through care- 
ful research, which consisted mainly 
of analysis of paint samples by the 
Intermuseum Conservation Associa- 
tion, the paint colors are very close to 
those originally used. For the first 
time in over 80 years, Johnson House 
now looks much like it did when it 
was a single family residence. 

Albert H. Johnson was a successful 
businessman, involved in banking and 
owner of the local gas company, when 
he began plans fora magnificent new 
residence. The residence of the late 
Prof. James Dascomb then occupied a 
very prominent site on South Profes- 
sor St. on a bluff overlooking Plum 
Creek. Johnson bought the Dascomb 
property and several acres around it 
on South Professor St. The attractive 
cottage was, at the time of its con- 
struction in 1853, one of Oberlin’s 
finest residences andis still one of the 
best examples of Gothic revival archi- 
tecture in Lorain County. But, appar- 
ently, by the 1880’s it was too small 
for the aspirations of A.H. Johnson. 
He had the Dascomb house moved 
across the street, to the corner of 
Professor and South streets, where it 
stands today and is the residence of 
the family of Warren Taylor, emeri- 
tus professor of English. 

In selecting an architect for his new 
residence, Johnson chose a young 


Cleveland architect who had already 
established himself as a leading archi- 
tect in that city. George H. Smith had 
recently completed designs for the 
huge Euclid Ave. mansion for Cleve- 
land industrialist Charles F. Brush, 
inventor of the arc lamp, when com- 
missioned to do a similar structure 
for Johnson. The Johnson House is 
one of the few surviving residences 
by this well-known architect who 
designed many commercial buildings 
in Cleveland. Three years after de- 
signing Johnson House, Smith design- 
ed the Arcade in Cleveland, consid- 
ered by many to be the finest such 
structure in America and Cleveland’s 
most impressive commercial land- 
mark. 

In his plans for Johnson House, 
Smith chose the then popular Queen 
Anne style. Characterized by towers, 
gables, porches, bay windows and a 
rich and varied surface treatment, 
this style was ideally suited to the fine 
hilltop site owned by Johnson. The 
Queen Anne style reached its zenith 
in the 1880’s. It was particularly pop- 
ular on the West Coast, where many 
fine Queen Anne style residences in 
San Francisco and other cities are 
being restored, often with brilliant 
paint colors. In Eureka, Calif., lumber 
baron William Carson erected what is 
the finest Queen Anne style mansion 
ever constructed. This grand build- 
ing, erected in the same year as John- 
son House, is often referred to as the 
most photographed house in Amer- 
ica. Johnson House ranks today as the 
largest and most ornate Queen Anne 
style building in Northeast Ohio. 

Albert H. Johnson became presi- 
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Johnson House is not the only College-owned dwelling that has undergone an appearance change in the past year. The former home of 
Charles Martin Hall's parents (64 E. College) is red brick again. It had been covered with white paint for years. The rental property at 
171 W. College has been painted tan and white instead of ‘institutional white.” 


dent of the Arkansas Midland Rail- 
way and spent much of his time trav- 
eling. It is said that he later built a 
magnificent castle in Colorado to serve 
as another home when away from 
Oberlin. Johnson diedina train wreck 
in Colorado in 1899. Charles Martin 
Hall bought the house from the John- 
son family in 1911 and gave it to 
Oberlin College along with some of 
the land that is known today as the 
arboretum. Johnson House was then 
adapted for use as the Oberlin 
Academy. Architect Cass Gilbert 
prepared a series of sketches for a 
new academy complex on the site of 
Johnson House but this costly and 
lavish set of buildings never reached 
the design stage. The Academy was 
closed in 1916 and Johnson House 
became a dormitory for Conserva- 
tory women in 1920. It became a 
dormitory for College and Conserva- 
tory women in 1938 and it now houses 
17 women and 17 men. It is head- 
quarters for the “Farm Co-op,” a stu- 
dent organization that operates an 
organic farm. 

The 1950’s and ’60’s witnessed the 
razing of a number of wood frame 
dormitories owned by Oberlin Col- 
lege to make way for modern dormi- 
tory complexes. Campus planner 
Douglas Orr in the mid 1950’s drew 
up a master plan showing older dor- 
mitories such as Talcott and Baldwin 
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being replaced by neat, rectangular 
blocks. Fortunately for Johnson 
House, the trend toward large dormi- 
tories reached its peak with South 
Hall in 1963. The last new dormito- 
ries, which were completed in 1968, 
consisted of smaller complexes, but 
to many students lacked the charac- 
ter of the buildings they replaced. In 
the 1970’s the College began to deal 
differently with its older dormitories. 
Major repairs were made to Talcott 
Hall, Baldwin Cottage and Old 
Barrows. 

By 1977, Johnson House showed 
clear signs of deterioration. But its 
basic structure was sound anda study 
of all dormitories done a few years 
previously pointed out that Johnson 
House was still earning its keep as 
part of the dormitory system. As a 
planner for the Lorain County 
Regional Planning Commission who 
specialized in identifying and record- 
ing historic buildings in the county, | 
approached College officials about 
the possibility of receiving a preser- 
vation grant from the federal govern- 
ment to restore the exterior of John- 
son House. The application was 
prepared, but to our dismay it was 
learned that Johnson House was not 
included as part of Oberlin College 
National Historic Landmark and was 


therefore ineligible to receive fund- 
ing. By the next year, I had nomi- 
nated Johnson House and 25 other 
college buildings to the National Reg- 
ister, thus making these properties 
eligible to receive federal matching 
grants-in-aid for historic preservation 
work. But, alas, our project was put 
on the waiting list for funding, behind 
30 other projects in Ohio. Finally, in 
1979, in my new position as regional 
preservation officer for North Cen- 
tral Ohio, I was selected as one of five 
people to serve on Ohio’s grants selec- 
tion committee. Of course, Johnson 
House was on the list of projects to 
receive funding from Fiscal Year 1980 
federal funds. Preparations were well 
underway to begin work the follow- 
ing May. 

On April 1, 1980, President Carter 
appeared on television to announce a 
hiring freeze for all federal agencies. 
We soon found out that this meant 
Johnson House and all other grant 
projects were also “frozen.” Finally, 
during the summer, Congress over- 
rode the President and restored fund- 
ing for preservation projects and 
Johnson House was ready to go. 
Throughout this long process Ober- 
lin College Vice President and Pro- 
vost James L. Powelland others in the 
College administration remained in- 
terested in the project and continued 


to support efforts to obtain funding. 
Meanwhile, the complexity and height 
of the building discouraged most 
painting contractors. Several painters 
simply stared at the building in disbe- 
lief. An estimate was actually received 
from one firm offering to paint the 
“first 30 feet” of the building. A local 
contractor wanted $32,000 to paint 
the building. Finally, the Cleveland 
firm of Frank Novak and Sons was 
selected and after a series of negotia- 
tions in which I dropped some of the 
more complex detail work and they 
agreed to add more time, a contract 
was agreed to at just under $16,000, 
of which $6,000 would be paid for by 
the federal grant. It was hoped that 
new storm windows could be added 
at this time, but when estimates were 
received at $20,000 and up for the 85 
windows on the mansion, this work 
had to be deferred. 

Finally, after more than 110 gallons 
of paint and 700 man hours (consid- 
erably more than the contractors had 
estimated) Johnson House has two 
full coats of paint. The basic scheme is 
terra cotta (red) with cream trim. 
Gables are painted green and brown 
with windows painted dark green. 
Gold is used to accent the porches and 
bargeboard trim. The fire escape is 
painted black. The purple color of the 
primer coat that was first used on 
most wood areas created quite a bit of 
excitement. The housekeeper was 
most relieved to see this color disap- 
pear under the final coat of terra 
cotta. It was discovered that bees had 
made a hive in the tower finial. With 
the window screens taken off for 
painting and many windows open 
because of the warm weather, this 
threatened to become a problem, but 
was solved when screens were put 
back on temporarily. 

Most people agree that the new 
colors are a vast improvement over 
the building’s former appearance and 
students in particular seem pleased 
with the change. But the improve- 
ments have also highlighted the need 
to re-landscape the grounds so that 
the house can enjoy the beautiful set- 
ting it once had. And the interior 
needs redecorating and restoring. So, 
the Johnson House story is not yet 
complete, but it is hoped that this 
work is a major step forward in the 
restoration of this magnificent land- 
mark. 


Faculty members have improved old homes that they have purchased from the College. Bill 
Friedman ‘72, assistant professor of psychology, and his wife, Britt, clinical psychologist, 
have painted Sellew House (280 Elm) dark red with white trim and dark green shutters. 
Below: Ron DiCenzo, director of East Asian Studies and assistant professor of history, has 
added color (tan) to the “Holbrook House” at 21 S. Cedar. It once was the Oberlin 
Infirmary. 
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by Stephanie Woodard and Elesa Rosasco 


Assistant Professors of Dance 


Stephanie Woodard has been an assistant pro- 
fessor of dance since 1979. She and her hus- 
band and collaborator, trombonist/composer 
Peter Zummo, returned this past September 
from an eight-week performing tour of the Far 
East. They gave numerous workshops and 
open rehearsals in addition to the perfor- 
mances in Japan, Indonesia and Singapore. 
Woodard’s interest in Asia stems from her 
studies in Javanese classical dance and music 
at Wesleyan and in Jogjakarta, Java, which 
led to her receiving the M.A. in world music. 
Since 1975, she has produced her own work 
in New York City. On Nov. 18, “Special 
English,’ a piece for dancer, trombonist and 
actor, premiered in New York at the Experi- 
mental Intermedia Foundation. The piece will 
be presented in Warner Center Feb. 27 and 
28. Among the awards Woodard has received 
are two Choreography Fellowships from the 
N.E.A., a Creative Artists Public Service 
Choreography Fellowship and a grant from 
the Jerome Foundation. She was an inaugural 
member of David Gordon's dance company 
and also danced for Kenneth King and Alvin 
Lucier and collaborated with Wendy Perron 
and Eva Karczag. 
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ometimes we feel sorry for the 
downstairs neighbors. Never- 
theless, they rarely complain 
when the light fixtures rattle and the 
windows vibrate from early morning 
until late at night as the enthusiastic 
student dancers overhead explore 
dancing and dance-making. Two hun- 
dred students, each of whom may 
dance anywhere from several times 
per week to several times per day, are 
responsible for the noise emanating 
from the second floor of Warner 
Center. We faculty members, includ- 
ing assistant professor William Set- 
ters, take some of the blame, too. 

There has long been a great deal of 
student interest in dance at Oberlin. 
Since dance became part of the 
Theater and Dance (then Inter-Arts) 
Program in 1972, courses in tech- 
nique, choreography and performance 
in modern dance and ballet have been 
packed full at all levels, with waiting 
lists each year averaging around 300 
persons. 

American modern dance was 
largely created in and supported by 
America’s colleges. Its focus is on the 
feeling rather than the look of the 
movement. It tolerates different body 
shapes and very different kinds of 
expressions. It is committed to devel- 
oping the total person. The emphasis 
is on training the mind as well as the 
body. Students are encouraged to 
think independently in their classes. 

Many of our dance students are 


Elesa Rosasco, assistant professor of dance, 
has recently formed Tandem, a dance com- 
pany, in collaboration with Kate Jacobs, a 
dance major and teaching assistant at Ober- 
lin. A member of Reconnaissance, a new 
music ensemble in Cleveland, Ms. Rosasco 
has worked closely with composer Donald 
Erb. Through this association, she has involved 
Oberlin dancers in performances for the 
1979 Persistence of Surrealism Festival and 
at the Cleveland Institute of Music. She has 
also been commissioned to choreograph works 
for Dance Kaleidoscope, a modern dance com- 
pany based in Indianapolis. Prior to her 
appointment at Oberlin, Ms. Rosasco taught 
at the Interlochen National Music Campand 
at Grand Valley State Colleges. She has the 
M.F.A. from U. Michigan. 


Rehearsals for Stephanie Woodard’s “Weather Watch” which was presented Dec. 3-6. 


interested in using dance as a resource 
for their major fields of study. Sculp- 
ture, drawing, music, physiology, 
anthropology and literature students 
are among those who seek to learn 
more about the human being by means 
of the experience of molding their 
own bodies into the instruments of 
an art form. And, just as dance is used 
as a resource for understanding other 
disciplines, the study of dance is 
enhanced by the student’s liberal 
education. 

All but ten of the current dance 
majors are double majors. Their other 
areas of concentration include litera- 
ture, other arts and the sciences. This 


Elesa Rosasco’s intermediate ballet class. 


means a great deal of work—frequent 
rehearsals added to heavy reading 
assignments or extensive lab work. 
But it also provides the opportunity 
to explore the boundaries between 
two disciplines and to find those 
regions where the fields overlap and 
where the creative processes of gen- 
erating and ordering material in both 
can be compared. 

Senior major Fumiko Murakami is 
doing this with a private reading in 
dance and mathematics. After doing 
readings that ranged from Claude Levi- 
Strauss to John Cage to histories of 
dance and mathematics, she is exam- 
ining the kinds of mathematical 


structures used by many contempo- 
rary choreographers in structuring 
their pieces. She is particularly inter- 
ested in the interaction of the struc- 
ture and the physical movement. 
Last spring the dance faculty rede- 
signed the dance major. The original 
major was useful in its flexibility but 
did not have enough choreography 
requirements. Presently, dance stu- 
dents show their pieces through the 
twice monthly Studio Concerts, twice 
yearly Dance Company Concerts, the 
May 1 Day of Dance and various 
independent projects. These perfor- 
mances are sponsored by the very 
active Oberlin Student Dance Com- 


pany, a student-run organization that 
is open by audition toall students and 
also presents faculty work for stu- 
dent dancers. In addition to choreog- 
raphy, all majors complete work in 
technique, performance, history and 
aesthetics and technical production. 

Each dance major concentrates 
within a particular area according to 
his or her own interests. Many of the 
majors go on to form their own com- 
panies and to dance professionally for 
well-known choreographers. 

Several 1979 graduates are now in 
the professional world of dance. Susan 
Van Pelt shows her own work regu- 
larly in New York City and works 
with choreographers Sara Rudner and 
Gloria McLean. Julie Simpson is also 
working with Ms. McLean who will 
be in residence at Oberlin during this 
Winter Term. Kathy Kline is dancing 
with The Chicago Moving Company 
and Ann Scheman is working in man- 
agement for Laura Dean’s Company. 
The Oberlin Dance Collective, acom- 
pany of Oberlin students and faculty 
that went to California in 1975, is 
highly successful with extensive 
touring and frequent New York City 
engagements. Leslie Yancey ’80 has 
danced with The Calck Hook Dance 
Company in Paris under the direction 
of former Oberlin dance faculty. 

Oberlin undergraduates also man- 
age to fitin professional engagements. 
Junior majors Alison Salzinger, Traci 
Parks and Wendy Japhet are currently 
on the GLCA New York City Arts 
Program. Alison and Traci are danc- 
ing with choreographer Susan 
Rethorst who will be in Oberlin in 
January as guest artist. Wendy is 
apprenticing with critics Sally Banes 
and Deborah Jowitt. 

The Oberlin dance program is 
characterized by its commitment to 
experimentation and to the creation 
of original work. The dance curricu- 
lum is enriched by a guest artist pro- 
gram that emphasizes participation. 
Some of today’s finest choreographers 
come to Oberlin not only to perform 
and to lecture on their work, but also 
to teach and to choreograph new 
pieces on students. The student 
groups with which they work include 
persons who are at all levels of expe- 
rience as dancers. The guest artists 
have included Trisha Brown, Twyla 
Tharp, Steve Paxton, Meredith Monk, 
Yvonne Rainer, David Gordon and 
Kei Takei. Many of them were invited 
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Eiko (left) and Koma. Photo by David Fullard. 


to Oberlin before they achieved wide 
recognition. 

The various dance faculty members 
over the years have shared the ability 
to find extraordinary young artists 
who would go on to make their mark 
on the field. This year we continue 
that tradition with Eiko and Koma, 
Susan Rethorst, Gloria McLean and 
Andy deGroat. 

Japanese-born Eiko and Koma pre- 
sented a world premiere of “Trilogy” 
at Oberlin this past September. To 
bring students to a greater under- 
standing of their unusual and power- 
ful style, they gave workshops during 
the two days preceding the perfor- 
mance. The slow movement, the in- 
tense concentration, the attention to 
the feeling rather than the look of 
movement and the Japanese-derived 
asymmetry of their basic stance were 
presented with care and an engaging 
sense of humor. 

During Winter Term, there will be 


three visitors, respected as choreo- 
graphers in their own right and as 
collaborators with some of America’s 
best-known choreographers and com- 
posers. Susan Rethorst and Gloria 
McLean will stay the entire month of 
January, teaching and creating new 
works for themselves and their stu- 
dents. They will be joined at the end 
of the month by Andy deGroat, who 
will teach several days of workshops 
in addition to performing in Oberlin’s 
Winter Term Festival of Dance. 


Festival Performances 
Warner Center 8:30 p.m. 


Feb. 4 - Gloria McLean 
Feb. 5 - Susan Rethorst 
Feb. 6 - Andy deGroat 


Admission $3.50 (non-students) 
Alumni discounts available. 
Contact box office: (216) 775-8169 
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Gzechoslovakia 


by Stuart Friebert 
Professor of Creative Writing 


This article previously appeared in the Winter 1979 issue of Quarterly West and is reprinted with permission. The writer is grateful to 
Oberlin College for the grant-in-aid that enabled him to travel to Czechoslovakia to collect poems for an anthology planned by FIELD Magazine. 


he visa application makes no 
T bones, “Purpose of Trip - Per- 

son(s) You Intend To Visit,” so I 
start worrying long before I leave: 
should I lie or try the truth? I com- 
promise, block in TOSTUDY CZECH 
POETRY WITH PROF. DR. KAREL 
SOUKUP. Not the writer’s real name; 
for reasons, I suppose, that are obvious 
to everyone. It worked on a trip to 
East Germany, all those titles—I even 
tacked on DIREKTOR for special 
occasions, made someone bow a little 
lower. As for studying Czech poetry, 
well, there must be a lot, but I’m 
really only interested in Soukup’s. He 
hadn’t published a book for years. 
The visa comes back so fast from Chi- 
cago, almost don’t notice it’s just for 
seven days. I’d planned on 30. 

At the local travel bureau, I settle 
on the cheapest way: charter to 
Munich, train the rest. The plane is 
late, so there’s just time for a tele- 
gram to Soukup in Prague before the 
telegraph office closes for the week- 
end. If I’m lucky, he'll get it in time to 
meet meat the station. I write it using 
all the abbreviations I can think of. 
Are words really worth that much? 
The clerk is unbearably rude to a 
Turkish worker ahead of me in line, 
trying tosend money home. I want to 
say something fierce, so the clerk will 
change intoa prince, but quickly drop 
my outrage; who needs trouble now? 
At the Information Center I bargain 
for a room right off the station. The 
desk clerk is reading Grass’s latest 
novel and lets me have the shower 
key free. | get up singing silly German 
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folksongs about meadow flowers 
named Erika. The train is at the 
border before I know it. 

We’re switched toa side track. The 
little schedule on the window ledge 
(Nicht hinauslehnen!) says allow two 
hours for the border check. I open the 
window for a glimpse of Czech fields 
and am so startled I cry out: two 
pathetically young soldiers in uni- 
forms that seem cut from old carpets 
point their Tommy guns up at me. 
One has his boot on the rail, scratches 
his crotch. The other is walking a 
mean and mangy German shepherd 
slowly along the track, searching the 
undercarriage. Why would anyone 
want to sneak into Czechoslovakia? 
As I drag the window up I can see all 
the way down the line there are 
guards, two toa car, odd twins. I try 
the window on the station side. Some 
old men, dressed like generals in a 
fairy tale with rouge on their faces, 
are marching along in the shape of a 
jail cell. Inside is what appears to be 
an American journalist. I see him 
jumping up and down, gesturing, yel- 
ling. “Why in hell did you break my 
camera? You didn’t have to do that. 
Jesus Christ, I’ve got a valid passport 
from your own embassy in Washing- 
ton. I’m supposed to cover the trials. 
Jesus!” I hear someone coming down 
the aisle and edge back into the com- 
partment. 

It’s a man and two women close 
behind him. In the same cheap uni- 
forms everyone else is wearing. The 


(Copyright ©, Quarterly West, 1979) 


man asks me in garlicky German, 
“Have you camera?” I shake my head. 
He reaches for my briefcase on the 
seat and easily finds the nails: a stu- 
dent of mine has given mea sheet full 
of nails taped down with little captions 
underneath like haikus. It’s for Sou- 
kup, he’s building a house. If he used 
these magical nails, she thought he’d 
never see it come down. My favorite 
is the delicate Queen’s Nail, with her 
little collar-like projection right under 
the head. “Wozu das?” The man pokes 
each nail with his thumb. I break into 
slangy German, “Harmless, pal. That’s 
just a harmless poem for a friend. 
Can’t hurt a flea, honest.” He turns 
the page over, holds it up to the light. 
Istart blabbing something about how 
many cartons of cigarettes I have, but 
he’s motioning the women in and 
backs out saluting. Two women, 
severely beautiful, Hedy Lamarrs. 
They flip open a case like the ones 
cigarette girls carry inclubs. It’s chock 
full of money! I exchange just the 
minimum, figuring I'll do better in a 
big bank: adumb move that will cost 
me hours in downtown Prague, wait- 
ing for six official signatures before | 
hear my number called. 


The train starts up slowly and never 
gets fast, as if achild turned his trans- 
former to full and the juice ran out. It 
grows dark in spurts. I can barely 
make out some farmers in a field 
sweeping their primitive rakes from 
side to side. There is smoke from 
roofs that don’t seem to have chim- 
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neys. The dominant sound is rushing 
water. Somewhere I’ve read that 
Czechoslovakia has all the water it 
needs. Each stop takes us farther back 
into the darkness that tunnels around 
us. A sign saying MARIENBAD 
appears, giving off a faint yellow 
light. Is that where they made the 
movie, I wonder? | look hard for a 
mansion by the tracks, but just the 
same old station-set pops up that the 
train triggers at every stop. After we 
draw away from Marienbad, all that 
seems to be outside the train window 
now is woods. Dark green at first, 
then darker green. Darker darker 
green. Going to darkest green at the 
side of your eye and finally, around 
one long curve, blazing white stags 
against the trees. [imagine I hear bay- 
ing hounds, the sound of a musket. 
The animals disappear. And finally, 
Prague. It comes up out of the darkest 
darkness, as if that’s all there were 
left. 

The station seems to be an exten- 
sion of a Moscow subway, glistening, 
painfully antiseptic, a Mondrian stage 
a mime would move through. I’m the 
only one off my car. The whole train 
seems to have brought just ten or 12 
people on into Prague, and they all 
disappear before I discover I don’t 
have a coin for a call. But there is an 
attendant at the phone booth! I try 
German, English, even Italian. He 
waves his hands and moves off like a 
bird. At first, I think of pulling the 
fire alarm. Then] feel the exhaustion, 
lean against a pillar, and shut my 
eyes. When I wake up, he’s there: 
suddenly, in a scarf large enough for 
two and nodding slightly. We do the 
you-must-be routine, fall into a hug, 
push each other off like boxers aftera 
clinch. It turns out to bea miracle: the 
telegram I sent was almost not deli- 
vered. All those innocent abbrevia- 
tions looked like code. Then, just as 
oddly, some clerk must have let it 
through at the last minute. There it 
was, sticking out of Soukup’s mailbox 
when he came home from work, he 
tells me inelegant, Old World English. 

Soukup has never been down to 
this station. It’s brand new. He wants 
to stroll around a bit, I learn it is the 
butt of jokes already, because it has 
been so badly built. Soukup gets in his 
licks. We look back one last time and 
head for his car. The door handle on 
his side is wired shut, and there is a 
drunk draped over the hood. Soukup 


“Groups of bullying 
Russians gathered on 
street corners in their 
silly hats and coats.” 


is firm but kind. He pulls the drunk 
off gently and joins him for the last 
little bit of the song he’s singing. 
Wishing us well for the New Year! A 
big fat carp for our table, Soukup 
says. I ask him to sing the Czech 
again, and start to tune in to the 
sounds. They make me feel I could 
step through all my German, as if it 
were nothing but a paper hoop. 


We've barely driven a block when I 
bring up the matter of the trials. The 
whole world is watching what will 
happen to the dissident writers facing 
years in prison, I offer naively. Sou- 
kup confirms, yes, the trials are indeed 
going on at this very moment, and 
the tension is mounting. Student 
groups are getting noisy in the coffee 
houses, even some workers seem 
ready to try something. There are 
reports of Russian tanks moving 
toward Prague. “How in hell did you 
manage to get through?” he says. I 
tell him about the journalist. He says 
we'll have to be careful and laughs. It 
doesn’t matter? It does? We look 
quickly for some other topic. He’s 
happy I’m willing to stay in the room- 
ing house he’s found. It is bound to be 
safer, more relaxed than the official 
hotels for tourists where one can be 
watched more easily. The people 
seemed nice to him when he made the 
arrangements. They cater mostly to 
Finnish and Swedish engineers who 
are busy changing Czech architec- 
ture. We might even be able to talk 
quite freely there, using my room as 
an office. The streets are so deserted 
that Soukup decides on an elaborate 
detour to show me the route he took 
home from work that day in ‘68 to 
avoid Russian tanks and barricades 
when the “Prague Spring” started. I 
tell him I’ve already seen the bullet 
holes in the parliament building some 
years ago on an official tour with a 
group of American students. He is 
confused and disappointed. He wanted 
this to be my first trip. We drive 
round and round little hills on the 
edge of town looking for the rooming 
house. The fog is thick now, the 


temperature doesn’t move a degree. 
Passersby we stop for directions are 
short with Soukup and hurried. It is 
almost midnight when we eliminate 
all the buildings but one, and sure 
enough, there is the landlady’s name 
on the piece of porcelain wired to the 
fence. We ring and wake them all: the 
engineers appear in their modern 
Finnish pyjamas; the Czech couple 
seems to step out of the deep past. 
She has a long braid swinging down 
her back like onions, her husband is 
wearing a woodsman’s jacket over his 
nightgown. The roomers push back 
off to sleep after nods and hand- 
shakes, and as I’m shown around the 
apartment I try to memorize which 
set of towels and washcloths hanging 
in the W.C. is mine. The flush of the 
toilet is so loud I cringe, and whisk 
back down to Soukup who was wait- 
ing in the car and has dozed off. 

We both needa talk this first night, 
however late it is, so we tool around 
looking for a restaurant. The one we 
find has a jagged hole in its door. The 
rumor is another Russian-Czech 
brawl the night before. In fact, all 
during my stay someone is always 
adding up the score of these scrapes 
and pointing out groups of bullying 
Russians gathered on street corners 
in their silly hats and coats, looking in 
one direction like penguins at the zoo. 
The restaurant is perfect, because the 
noise is ona level with punk rock. We 
won't be overheard, but lean close 
just to make sure. The Moravian 
wine is thick and surly and I catch up 
on how bad things really are. 

A safe subject is Soukup’s new 
baby, how healthy she is, how happy 
the grandparents are—they come up 
from the country every chance they 
have; how surprised he was to dis- 
cover the name of his favorite Ameri- 
can poet on the official babies’ names 
list! Actually, there are two lists. One 
for Jews, and one for Christians. 
“Talk about what’s in a name,” Sou- 
kup laughs. At first, forgetting they 
are not Jewish, they wanted Sarah. 
When they came to their senses, they 
found Denisa, thanks to the whim of 
some minor officials whose turn it 
was to make up the yearly lists. There 
were perhaps two or three Denisas in 
all of Czechoslovakia. As for the rest 
of our talk that night, we started with 
who was getting published and who 
wasn't, and why. Then Soukup told 
the story of the Writers Union, that 
slab of a building you can stroll past 
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but no writers enter. Just a maid 
wanders through occasionally, dust- 
ing. And the story of how someone’s 
children’s book was stopped in the 
middle of publication; turned out the 
hero, a badger, looked suspiciously 
like the president. So a writer, look- 
ing forward to her first real story- 
book in years—a harmless, charming 
children’s story—got the ‘blue letter’: 
“Unfortunately, we are not able to 
proceed with the publication of your 
book at this time...” Written and 
signed bya close relation of hers, who 
works for the State Publishing House! 
The waiter saunters over to collect. I 
try to learn the word for ‘thank you’ 
(Dekuji), settle for ‘you’re welcome’ 
(Prosim). Prosim is so beautiful, such 
an easy word to say compared to 
Dekuji that I use it all the time, asking 
questions or favors, forgetting I’m 
saying ‘you’re welcome’! No one 
laughs. People just say it back. 


The next morning I have to report to 
the police station in my district. Within 
the first 24 hours of your stay you 
must report in, sign forms, pay your 
respects. The station must have been 
a bomb shelter during the war. Every- 
thing is heavily padded, with the 
heaviest padding of all on the doors 
that bulge out into the corridor. There 
is a long line of us foreigners waiting 
to be called. Some people smoke ner- 
vously, others walk around in tight 
little circles, one woman is reading a 
Dickens’ novel partly loud. I strain to 
guess which one but bite my tongue 
to keep from asking her. It is clear we 
are not to knock. The door simply 
opens from time to time and an offi- 
cial hand in a sleeve waves you in. 
Two hours pass and nothing moves. 
Then the outside doors are blown 
open and a raving Italian is being 
escorted physically down our ranks 
and through a door at the far end of 
the hall. He seems to be yelling some- 
thing about the accident not being his 
fault. His Borsalino is knocked from 
his head but no one picks it up. Then 
it’s my turn. I’m both frightened and 
angry when I enter the inner cham- 
bers. I approach one of six desks but 
the clerk motions me stiffly toanother 
who motions me toa third. I stand a 
full minute before the boy looks up 
from writing something. He seems a 
close relative of the boys who searched 
our train, as rude with words as they 
were with their guns. I assure him | 
will spend the minimum $10 a day. 
He doesn’t seem to care about any- 
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“You must spend $10 
a day ... And you keep 
receipts and show 
them at the border.” 


thing else, my date of birth, the town 
I come from. “$10, $10,” he keeps 
saying, “You must spend $10 a day in 
Czechoslovakia, every day $10. And 
you keep receipts and show them at 
the border. Otherwise they not let 
you out.” He presses the rubber stamp 
down hard and his initials leave almost 
no trace on my visa. 

That evening Soukup takes me to 
the Zlata Studna (Golden Well), an 
elegant pub just off the castle and 
buildings of state we had been visit- 
ing earlier. After a marvelous stew 
with just the right local wine, we 
start a slow walk around the square 
in front of the castle, past buildings 
that are so pinched together it feels 
like we’re walking in one of those 
medieval prints with the town seen 
from above and slightly tipped to the 
right. Soukup points up at gargoyles 
we can barely make out. Dol remem- 
ber? The same ones in a famous 
Czech poem we'd been studying, about 
gargoyles and angels. There they are, 
leaning out from their perches, their 
beaks so tiny they couldn’t hold a 
minnow. The gargoyles are so sooty 
we wish we were sweeps with buckets 
and brushes. Soukup thinks we could 
send the government a nice bill for 
our labors. We sing goodnight sere- 
nades for the gargoyles and head back 
for the car down astreet that runs up 
to the castle like a plank. It is choked 
with tiny houses. One has a plaque 
claiming Kafka lived there once. 
Maybe seeing Kafka’s name does it: 
reminds us suddenly we have forgot- 
ten Soukup’s poems and essays in the 
pub! We race back up the street and 
just make it through the portcullis to 
the inner circle where the pub is, past 
the guard mumbling something about 
closing time. The pub is dark but we 
pound on the door. A waiter appears 
with a pinch of cigarette in his lips, 
looking a little like Peter Lorre. We 
feel foolish fearing that the papers 
have been confiscated, but this is 
Prague and someone is perhaps pho- 
tocopying them this very instant; 


and are much too out of breath to 
enjoy the relief at seeing the folder 
right where we left it on the sill next 
to our table. We amble back through 
the gate to the grounds, yelling Pro- 
sim to the guard. He points to his 
alarm clock of a wristwatch, pumps 
his legs up and down. “Mach schnell,” 
he grunts. 


The next morning, apropos of nothing, 
Soukup says, “Let’s go shopping, I 
want to see where my money goes. 
Besides, you'll see something else 
about this country. I have to check on 
a carpet I ordered months ago for the 
new house. We may never get it, in 
fact there may not be a carpet out 
there at all, but I wouldn’t want them 
to know that, would I?” On the way 
into town, we pass huge apartment 
complexes rising right out of the 
mud. Old enough for people to be 
living in, but the buildings have not 
been connected to the street by side- 
walks. In fact, sidewalks don’t seem 
to bea part of the project at all. So we 
see people changing shoes at the bus 
stop for the trip to work. Coming 
home at night, they will fish their 
dirty old shoes from sacks for the 
walk back to their doors through the 
mud. It doesn’t seem to bother them. 
“It would,” Soukup says, “if they 
knew sidewalks were a possibility.” 
“Koberce” (carpets), in pale white 
neon letters, hangs from the store 
like a marquee. The store is still 
owned by the same family that opened 
it 100 years ago. We march up three 
flights of stairs into thin air, and 
someone looking like a silent film star 
escorts Soukup upa fourth flight toa 
tiny door set into the wall. I drift over 
to a small group of customers who 
are well-dressed, silent and stiff as 
manikins, circling a pile of carpets 
that sits in the center of the floor. 
Every so often, someone lifts the top 
carpet with the tip of acane, or some- 
one squats suddenly and peels back 
the carpets one by one with a gloved 
hand for the family to inspect. Carpet 
after carpet a dull pattern of crossing 
lines on a beige or gray background 
with occasional spots of red or black 
setting the whole design off badly. I 
imagine they are all from Russia, 
courtesy of Volga Mills, part of a 
trade for Czech ball bearings and 
chocolate. Soukup is fuming when he 
comes back down from his talk with 
the owners. There will be more unac- 
countable delays before he can arrange 


“We must behave as if everything were 
normal. We must keep asking our harmless questions, 
keep living and keep dying.” 


to have his new carpet picked up 
(there is no delivery system). He tries 
one last dose of sarcasm but it is lost 
on the junior clerk who shows us to 
the door. We unwind over Turkish 
coffee and brandy in the cafe around 
the corner. “What else would you like 
todo?” Soukup asks. Besides working 
on his poems, to get just the right sense 
of their brooding wit, I have three 
requests: visit my grandmother’s 
grave in the little town of Senise, 
about four hours’ drive from Prague; 
examine any family records that still 
might be preserved in the local 
archives; and visit Kafka’s grave as 
well. 

That afternoon, from a friend’s 
office at the Clinic for Experimental 
Medicine, where I’m taken to view 
the famous Czech nude mice that 
have been bred for cancer research, 
Soukup calls the appropriate bureau 
for permission to travel to Senice. He 
figures things will go more smoothly 
over an extension line, rather than 
calling in from the outside. For an 
instant after he hears “It won’t be 
possible, Professor, sorry!”, he can’t 
believe such a harmless request has 
been denied. But then of course he 
can, when his senses return. He says 
something about life in Czechoslova- 
kia, or anywhere I suppose, that | 
shall never forget: “We must behave 
as if everything were normal. We 
must keep asking our harmless ques- 
tions, keep living, keep dying”; and 
apologizes for thinking how easy it 
would have been to drive into the 
countryside, how much I would have 
enjoyed the little trip and Senice itself. 
“Ahhhhhhhhhh.” What can! say? He 
won't have anything for an excuse, 
not even Russian tanks on manoeu- 
vres. We both look away. As if to dis- 
tract us, the lab assistant brings the 
nude mice over in their little tray. 
They are buried under wood shav- 
ings and all we see at first are dozens 
of beady eyes. She finds a tail and 
pulls one up, swings it back and forth, 
puts it on my arm. Then she coaxes 


it back down to her palm. I remember 
my grandmother making a mouse 
froma large handkerchief and popping 
it along her arm by flexing her mus- 
cles. I touch the rubbery skin. It feels 
like a rhino I touched once. Then it 
hits: where is the fur? Incredible, 
something we know by one skin, in 
another. Something so fetal I look 
around for a tube to slide it in. The 
scientist in charge looks in just as 
we're trying to feed the mouse 
friskie-like tidbits. “What do you think 
you are doing, what do you mean 
feeding the nude mice unsterile food? 
It will ruin our data!” “But Profes- 
sor,” she says sadly, “What difference 
does it make? Noone cares any more.” 
Later she tells us the experiments are 
constantly being set back because of a 
lack of this or that drug, this or that 
interruption. The staff all admire the 
professor for still caring, but lapse 
into easy, unscientific ways behind 
his back. They pet the mice, treat 
them like the helpless fellow crea- 
tures they are, and by so doing, of 
course, introduce more than enough 
foreign bodies to vitiate results. “See 
that computer out there on the land- 
ing?” she says. “It’s from our Russian 
benefactors. Been here for months. 
The professor has been trying to get 


-it connected, but it’s worse than with 


your unions. No one will touch it 
until a hundred papers have been 
signed and gone back and forth a 
thousand times.” All I see is a large 
bulky shape, covered by canvas and 
tied down with thick rope, the way 
you would keep something from slid- 
ing on shipdeck. We break for lunch: 
cups of luscious Bulgarian yogurt, 
homemade salamiand rye bread, from 
the bottom shelf of the little refriger- 
ator where nude mice blood samples 
are stored. A glorious meal in a lab 
seems very Czechoslovakian. On the 
way out, Soukup suggests we take a 
turn around the cemetery part of 
town to see if Kafka’s grave site is 
open to the public. Just to make sure, 


he stops at a phone and calls the 
Bureau of Cemeteries. We can drive 
right over, someone says. To cele- 
brate we bit into dessert: Polish apples! 

The Jewish Cemetery is backed 
right up to the enormous Christian 
cemetery or, I should say, cemeteries. 
Acres and acres of them. We park the 
car and pick our way along a muddy 
path to the wrought-iron gate. Ex- 
pecting it to swing open, we give a 
push but it pushes back cold. “Karel, 
is this normal? They told you it would 
be open?” “Wait,” he says, “these 
buzzers must ring in the caretaker’s 
house over there.” We push all three 
for good measure. Nothing. We push 
the middle buzzer because we like the 
name next to it. Still nothing. Push 
the third, nothing. Then the first 
again, with quick bursts of our fin- 
gers as if sending code. We think of 
jamming them with a stick or nail. 
Finally, we notice the tiniest of plaques 
with entrance hours. It’s not even 
open today? Oh no, not again...! Just 
as we turn to go, an angry shape 
materializes from the sooty house 
inside the gate. It’s a woman hanging 
out of the door like a conductor. She 
yells something we can’t understand 
in a babbling and frenzied voice. We 
back off and she gives up. So do we, 
almost. First, we think of jumping the 
wall, but it is ten feet tall and the 
ledge is coated with jagged glass 
scraps. Our parting shot is a booming 
recitative; we sing the sign on the 
tree inside: DR. FRANZ KAFKA! The 
black arrow at the bottom points to 
the right. The “Dr.” sticks in our eyes, 
and makes Kafka seem even farther 
away. From the last time I was here, | 
vaguely recall that his grave is 100 
feet or so down the side of the wall. 
At least we can get an approximate 
fix on the spot, sol drag Soukup along 
till my arm shoots out like a divining 
rod at the likely place. We put our 
ears to the wall. Nothing. Soukup 
whispers something in Czech 
I can’t understand, shakes his fist at 
the sky and pulls me back around the 
corner. Aman witha stack of wreaths 
around his neck comes toward us. On 
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animpulse, we buy one and dash back 
down the wall. Float the wreath over. 
Doff our caps. 

On the way back to the car we run 
into three huge Russian buses that 
are snorting toa stop. Out file what 
appear to be Russian tourists; two by 
two, arm in arm they go down the 
sandy gravel road through the gates 
of the main cemetery. Before I know 
what is happening, Soukup loops his 
arm through mine and runs me along 
till we catch up to the Russians, and 
fall in behind them as if we were the 
last couple in their entourage. We 
march up and down the rows of the 
immense site looking for something. 
Finally, the leaders come to a stop 
before a freshly dug grave and the 
rest of us fan out, fully 300 people 
watching for a sign of what to do 
next. Then we hear singing. It seems 
to be coming from three tiny figures 
whoare approaching us ever so slowly, 
swaying from side to side, from the 
opposite gate at the far end of the 
road we'd been following. The closer 
they come the more we can see they 
are priests of sorts. Up close they 
stare at the open grave with obstinate 
eyes, as if at a vault. Soukup and I 
look around desperately for the body, 
but there is none in sight. Then 
someone starts crying and all 300 
people join in, cry their hearts out. 
When they are all cried out they fol- 
low the priests back toward the buses. 
They are walking quickly now and 
talking loudly among themselves. 
Soukup stops a gardener raking leaves 
nearby and asks him what is going on. 
I catch enough to know that Soukup 
is having trouble getting through to 
the man, whose face in the half light 
now looks mongoloid. “Karel, I think 
this man is not going to be able to help 
us.” “I know, I know,” he says, pats 
the man on the shoulder and slips him 
a coin, “but I wanted to keep talking 
to him for years.” 


“Come on,” Soukup says, “I’ve got to 
get some dog food or my dogs will go 
insane.” The building we drive up to 
looks like a blockhouse. It has barely 
been whitewashed. The sign at the 
top says MASO (meat), in blue plastic 
letters. When we climb out of the car, 
the smell clobbers us. Soukup puts on 
some old gloves and removes a pail 
from the trunk. I hang behind till he 
comes back out of the building flanked 
by amanand woman whoare dressed, 
it seems, in nothing but caps and 
enormous, bloody aprons. The woman 
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starts hosing down the cement. Sou- 
kup gives the man about 25¢ and is 
handed the pail filled with brown 
bones and shreds of foul-smelling 
meat. Just as we’re about to drive off, 
a large black Mercedes pulls up. The 
chauffeur repeats Soukup’s moves. 
First he puts on some old gloves, then 
he gets a pail from the trunk. “Karel, 
for God’s sake, isn’t there a Purina 
Chow Chain in town? You have to 
feed your pets like this?” “Afraid so, 
friend, mass produced food for ani- 
mals is a capitalist sin,” he says sternly. 
“Of course, the next time you come 
I’d rather you bring me a box of dry 
dog food than a carton of cigarettes, 
please!” Now he is laughing and 
mock-crying. 


We leave for last a discussion of Sou- 
kup’s work that my colleagues and I 
hope to put together for publication 
in the U.S. We plan an anthology, so 
people will appreciate the range of 
this writer. When he comes to my 
room, he finds me surrounded by dic- 
tionaries, plump little things with the 
same soft red cover. He can’t believe 
they were on the bookshelf over my 
bed; this one for technical terms, 
another for idiomatic expressions, 
another on wildlife, still another on 
Old Czech. We both know we won’t 
need them: it is a little play I’m stag- 
ing toamuse him. “See, that’s how we 
have to work on your things back 
home, Karel!” He sweeps the dictio- 
naries aside and sits down, unwinds 
his scarf and asks me where we should 
start. On the texts I’ve already had 
help on back home, I suggest; and tell 
him the story of how we found an 
honest-to-goodness Czech family who 
run a cozy restaurant in Vermilion, 
Ohio. My wife and I were eating 
there one night. She suggested I find 
out from the people in the kitchen— 
whom we could barely make out 
through the swinging doors, but who 
looked right—whether or not they or 
someone else they knew might be 
able to help with Czech. A rough, but 
deep understanding of all the possibil- 
ities in the original was what we were 
after. We had had to give up on a 
professor from Cleveland who 
couldn’t help but offer up the texts 
already translated, and academically 
at that. The woman stirring soup in 
the huge pot on the stove, with a 
bandanna tight around her head and 
a wonderful, square face, looked up: 
“What you want, please?” lexplained, 


and when I mentioned Soukup’s name 
she took my arm hard: “Oh, is very 
great po-et. We be happy to help you 
how we can, mister.” So her whole 
family, even her husband who was 
hanging out the screen door in his 
undershirt and sailor’s cap, smoking 
the tiniest cigarette, looking like he 
could see straight across the Great 
Lakes as far as Czechoslovakia; and 
especially her teen-agers our 
waitresses, who were in the local 
schools, hence much closer to Eng- 
lish, all chipped in. They worked on 
the texts all summer. And then who 
should transfer to Oberlin but a Czech 
lad who hadn’t been in the States very 
long. We spent the next few hours 
going over all their efforts. Soukup 
was very interested in what they 
came up with, but couldn’t resist deep 
laughs when this or that word or 
expression had been totally mis- 
understood. “Not everyone in Prague 
knows what I mean, either,” he says. 
Some things are especially funny: a 
word I was told meant “monument to 
the dead” is just the name of a small 
town near Prague! We discuss the 
process of misunderstanding, mis- 
translation; but genius that Soukup 
is, he insists we keep several mis- 
translations the Czech student made, 
because the ideas are so beautiful 
Soukup wishes he had thought of 
them! 

Soukup takes great pains to clarify 
the locus of the texts in Czech, espe- 
cially who is talking to whom and 
why. Thus in one instance, if the Eng- 
lish doesn’t make clear that it is a kin- 
dergarten teacher lecturing her pu- 
pils, the import will be lost. We turn 
phrases over and over like a baker 
trying to get the lumps out. Some- 
times we put some back in! Finally, 
we are faced with deciding just what 
material to keep in the anthology and 
which to reject. A friend’s little poem 
pops into mind. I recite it for Soukup: 
“Autumn—What shall go? What shall 
stay?” He loves the couplet, trans- 
lates it immediately into Czech and 
makes me learn it. We have gone way 
past a meal by now and are exhausted, 
when the landlady knocks to see if 
she can get us anything. Her husband 
is right on her heel and tidies up 
around us nervously. When they leave, 
Soukup looks worried. They were too 
curious, he thinks. Something is 
probably up. Alerted, I spend my last 
few hours watching them watch me. 
But it is not till I start packing that I 
realize things have been rearranged 

continued on page 19, 
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A tour 


0 
our own 


by Tim Mikesell 83 


he Music from Oberlin Chamber 

Ensemble’s 1980 fall tour (TapP- 

PAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, Autumn 
1980) was born of an idea that Eugene 
Carr ‘82 and Cal Wiersma ‘82 had 
while on tour with the Oberlin Col- 
lege Choir last spring. They performed 
in the choir orchestra, but also played 
violin and cello duos before the con- 
certs. The response to these was so 
positive that they looked at each other 
one evening and said, “Why do we 
need these other 64 people? Why not 
do a tour of our own?” 

Iam a member of the choir and I 
met these two characters on that 
same tour. We discussed forming a 
piano trio. We got along well and 
respect each other musically and these 
are the two main ingredients for a 
successful chamber group. Repertoire 
ideas were tossed around, and we 
read through some music before going 
our own ways for the summer. By the 
time we came back to Oberlin in the 
fall, Gene had spent some time on the 
phone setting up concerts. It became 
a running joke; Gene was always on 
the phone. 

Things began to take shape: we 
rehearsed every day; Gene worked 
closely with the alumni office, the 
admissions office and the external 
affairs office and concerts were lined 
up for fall break. We chose a Haydn 
trio to open the program. It’s a very 
charming piece with a beautiful slow 
movement and a Hungarian rondo at 
the end. Our coach, Peter Takacs, 
associate professor of piano, encour- 
aged us to tackle a bigger trio for the 
close, so we selected the first move- 
ment of the Schubert trio in B-flat 


major, Opus 99. Gene was excited 
about performing the American pre- 
mieres of some Chinese cello pieces 
he had found while touring China 
with the Long Island Youth Orches- 
tra last summer. Cal chose Brahms 
and I turned to 20th century music— 
the Prokofieff third sonata—to bal- 
ance out the program. It became 
apparent that we would need another 
pianist to come along and help with 
the accompanying on Gene and Cal’s 
solo pieces. The choice was obvious: 
Charles Floyd had graduated in 1980 
with a degree in piano and was back 
this year to complete a degree in the- 
ory. Charles andI know each other as 
students of Joseph Schwartz, profes- 
sor of piano, and we are good friends. 
He is a fine pianist; last year he per- 
formed the Rachmaninoff First Piano 


a 


With Bill and Barbara Saint, both ‘42, in Erie. 


Concerto with the Oberlin Orches- 
tra. He was a welcome addition to the 
group, performing solo selections, 
accompanying Gene and Cal, offering 
musical suggestions for our trio and 
often providing comic relief. 

Now that we had two pianists, a 
violinist and a cellist, we thought it 
would be fun to perform an encore 
together as a quartet. We recruited 
Larry Yurman ‘81, a composition 
major, to arrange a Scott Joplin rag 
for us, “The Maple Leaf Rag.” It made 
a hit with audiences everywhere, and 
we took “artistic liberties” to ham it 


up. 

By the end of September, our itin- 
erary had been worked out. We played 
for Dean Boe and President Danen- 
berg and they seemed to like the 
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At the George Eastman House of Photography in Rochester. Photo by Alice Calabrese. 


whole idea. We had our pictures taken 
and forwarded them to our sponsors 
along with publicity posters. We con- 
tinued practicing daily and our coach- 
ing sessions went well. Our first con- 
cert was in Wooster, Ohio, at the 
college there, one week before fall 
break. It was a good opportunity to 
try out the program and become 
aware of the conditions of a tour. 
That performance went smoothly, so 
we all looked forward to the next Fri- 
day when we would hit the road fora 
week of concerts. What follows is a 
journal that I kept while on the tour. 


10/17 FRIDAY 
Dep: Oberlin: 2:45 p.m. 
Ari, Criey) A. 5:20 p.m, 

Our sponsor, Bill Saint “42, and 
Steve Talley met us at the Wayside 
Presbyterian Church and weall went 
to the Blaetzes’ for dinner. Mr. Talley 
is the choir director at the churchand 
the Blaetzes sing in his choir. The 
concert was scheduled for 8 p.m., so 
we had time to warm up before the 
performance. The setting was very 
intimate—the choir room of the 
church. The Steinway grand was good, 
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but difficult tocontrol, and very bright 
for the room. The concert went well 
except for an incredibly strong draft 
that blew the string music all over the 
place during the encore. Charles had 
left the piano music for the encore at 
the Blaetzes’ where we had had dinner 
so we were forced to play the Joplin 
from memory. We ended up doing 
this for the rest of the tour—very 
effective. The audience was large (one 
of our largest, it turned out), but very 
“naive” musically. They applauded 
during the big dramatic pause near 
the end of the Schubert. When every- 
one realized they had made a mistake, 
we all laughed together. Afterwards 
we met Jeffry Harris ’71, now bearded, 
with his fiancee who looked remark- 
ably as if she had attended Oberlin 
(but she hadn’t). He is now teaching 
piano at Mercyhurst College in Erie 
where Mr. Talley teaches organ and 
Louis Mennini ‘43 is department 
chairman. 


10/18 SATURDAY 
Dep. Erie, Pa.: 8:15 a.m. 
Arr. Rochester, N.Y.: 11:45 a.m. 


Since the concert here was in the 
main entrance to the George East- 
man House of Photography, we had 
no chance to warm up. We began 
playing at 3 p.m. and continued 
(without intermission) until 4:30 p.m. 
A small, appreciative core audience 
remained throughout. Other people 
stopped and listened intermittently 
while touring the museum. After- 
wards we met our sponsor, Andy 
Eskin ‘68, and drove to his house for 
supper. We had planned to rehearse, 
but we decided to go to the Rochester 
Philharmonic concert instead. We 
went early and bought student-rate 
tickets. The concert was superb. The 
orchestra had been recording all 
afternoon and they were playing well. 
They opened with Bach’s Orchestral 
Suite No. 3. Then Misha Dichter per- 
formed Mozart’s piano Concerto in A 
major, K488. I have heard Mr. Dich- 
ter play many times before but I have 
never been as impressed as I was by 
his playing at this concert—beautiful 
phrasing and incredibly soft, lyrical 
tones, especially in the slow move- 
ment. The orchestra was an excellent 
complement here. Conductor David 


Zinman 58 balanced the winds and 
the strings into a splendid aural unit. 
The audience wouldn't let Dichter go 
without an encore, so he played a 
Liszt Hungarian Rhapsodie and daz- 
zled us with his bravura technique 
and keen sense of style. The second 
half of the concert was devoted to 
Mendelssohn’s Reformation Sym- 
phony and this was the highlight for 
us. Zinman led the orchestra through 
this masterpiece with authority and 
charm, highlighting Mendelssohn’s 
colors and timbres. The soft sections 
were incredibly soft and well-timed. 
The intonation was flawless and the 
orchestra codified the spirit of the 
work. We all went backstage and 
introduced ourselves to Mr. Zinman 
afterwards, and he was happy to 
meet students from Oberlin. His son, 
Paul ‘84, was also backstage. Paul 
plays the electric bass guitar. Coming 
out, 1 saw Misha Dichter and was able 
to shake his hand and congratulate 
him on his performance. 


10/19 SUNDAY 
Dep. Rochester: 7 a.m. 
Arr. Albany: 12 noon 

Today’s concert was in Channing 
Hall of the Unitarian Church. We met 
our sponsor, Ann Fuller Brandon ’56, 
there and warmed up. The piano was 
very nice, but the acoustics were 
extremely live, so Charles had me 
tone down quite a bit. After unload- 
ing and dressing, we sat down with 
the Brandons for turkey sandwiches. 
A small but enthusiastic audience of 
about 30 received us warmly, and the 
concert went very well. 

There was an unexpected change 
in the program during the second 
half, when Eugene announced his 
Rachmaninoff piece and sat down to 
play, but Charles began playing one 
of the Chinese pieces. Gene joined in 
just in time. We met our first pro- 
spective students at this concert and 
were able to hand out plenty of 
admissions material. 

It was an extra long drive this 
morning, after a rude awakening at 6 
a.m. I drove for the first couple of 
hours, as the sun rose, through beau- 
tiful scenery—changing leaves and 
rolling hills. Since everyone wanted 
to sleep, I took Eugene’s small tape 
recorder and listened through the 
earplug to a rock tape that I knew 
nobody else would endure. We stopped 
at a highway-robbery truckstop for 


Cal shops in Stockbridge. 


breakfast and Charles ate the sau- 
sages he would later regret. The agree- 
ment for the drive this morning was 
no talking, which was very nice; we 
allleft each other to our own thoughts. 
After sleeping for a while, I read my 
New Yorker. One phrase from the 
magazine that we all enjoyed said: 
“Art is the four percent interest on 
the municipal bond of life...” (satiri- 
cally attributed to Goethe). 
Downtown Albany has undergone 
massive reconstruction recently and 
we saw some of it while driving to 
supper. The enormous “cereal bowl” 
performing arts center was most 
prominent, and the entire skyline 
was vivid. Keith Williams ’76 and his 
wife, Judith, fixed us a delicious 
spaghetti dinner and we sat and lis- 
tened to the Ravel string quartet and 
watched the end of the fifth game of 
the World Series (with the sound 
turned down). Later we rehearsed in 
their living room. We worked through 
the Schubert trio and got quite a bit 
accomplished. When one takes a piece 


on the road like this, it is very easy to 
let it slip slowly; by rehearsing it 
again, we were able to think it through 
once more and make our musical 
ideas more articulate. Our ensemble 
is much better—now that we changed 
some things and brought out some dif- 
ferent lines. Charles listened to an 
exquisite recording of Dino Lipatti 
playing the Sonate de Petrarch of 
Liszt—the same piece that he is play- 
ing on this tour. We all wrote letters 
before bed and joked about the Fire- 
sign Theater line we had heard ear- 
lier: “Ben Franklin: the only president 
of the United States...who never was 
president of the United States...” 


10/20 MONDAY 

Dep. Albany: 9:45 a.m. 
lunch in Stockbridge, Mass. 
Arr. Providence: 3:30 p.m. 

We thought it might be fun to have 
a look at the Tanglewood Festival 
grounds, but it felt so good sleeping 
late this morning that we found our- 
selves behind schedule—so we stopped 
in Stockbridge for lunch only. Eugene 
and Cal had slept in a double water- 
bed and Gene woke up cranky, for 
lack of sleep. “It’s impossible to sleep 
in those things,” he complained.“ You 
can’t roll over without waking the 
other person up. And besides, I kept 
adjusting the water temperature to 
try to get warmer, when actually I 
was turning the thermostat down... I 
was freezing!” 

As well asa mini-cassette, we have 
a larger portable stereo machine, with 
many cassettes to listen to—including 
Rachmaninoff, the Beatles, Horowitz, 
and Periah playing Mozart. We use 
this machine to record our concerts, 
and we listen to ourselves in the car 
each day, commenting on the per- 
formances as we listen. It helps us 
figure out how tocorrect mistakes. In 
performance it is easy torusha tempo 
without realizing it, because you are 
nervous. The tapes give us a good 
perspective on those kinds of things. 
Today we also listened to the Beatles’ 
White Album. 

We arrived in Providence, unloaded 
at the church, and Charles and I prac- 
ticed for about an hour while Gene 
and Cal went to the music building at 
Brown to meet our sponsor, Mr. 
Ermy. We had met Mr. Ermy last 
spring when he sponsored the Ober- 
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Tim and his New York Times. 


lin College Choir concert in the very 
same church. The crowd was sparse 
and the room was dim, but the sound 
was good. At the reception afterwards 
I met a piano teacher who was a 
classmate of my mother’s. She had 
been alerted to the concert by a letter 
from my mother—the first contact 
they had had in 25 years! We all slept 
at Mr. Ermy’s and when we got 


hungry late at night we went to 
McDonald's. 


10/21 TUESDAY 
Dep. Providence: 9 a.m. 
Arr. Boston: 10 a.m. 

We arrived early at the Milton 
Academy, met with some seniors dur- 
ing their recess and then performed 
for two music classes (first junior 
high and then an older group). For 
this informal performance we played 
our lighter works, and had some fun 
talking to the audience. I sang a song | 
wrote back in high school about grad- 
uating, called “The Bridge.” “Tim’s 
new album will be out soon,” remarked 
Gene. We met Carl Bewig ‘62, the 
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director of admissions at Oberlin, for 
lunch with a counselor from Milton, 
and afterwards they provided prac- 
tice rooms for us. 

From Milton we searched for and 
found the Paige Academy in Rox- 
bury. It’s a small, privately-owned 
elementary school and preschool 
facility dedicated to high-level pro- 
gressive education. This was a very 
informal concert with some of my 
relatives present (my aunt is a co- 
founder of the school) and small 
children sitting on the floor. After we 
played, we listened to the children 
sing songs they had written with 
their music teacher. My aunt treated 
us all to dinner downtown and then 
Charles and | returned to her apart- 
ment to watch the last game of the 


World Series. 


10/22 WEDNESDAY 

Dep. Boston: 8:45 a.m. 

Arr. Greenwich: 12:45 p.m. 
Dept. Greenwich: 3:30 p.m. 
Arr. New Haven: 4:15 p.m. 

I was the first to drive this morn- 
ing; everyone else slept. At Green- 
wich High School the class consisted 
of 45 seniors (“music appreciation”), 
SO we gave a strong Oberlin pitch and 
played our lighter material. One stu- 
dent liked “The Bridge” so much that 
she asked if I would send her the parts 
so she could organize a performance 
of it later in the year. 

Before we left, we filled up with gas 
and headed back towards New Haven 
for our evening concert. Just before 
we pulled in, Gene realized he had left 
his briefcase (containing music, 
money, important phone numbers...) 
at the gas station in Greenwich—he 
had been diverted while making some 
advance phone calls. So we unloaded 
at the Neighborhood Music School in 
New Haven, and Gene and Cal went 
back for the briefcase while Charles 
and I practiced. We ate at the Bells’ 
home (parents of David Bell ’78, a 
clarinetist) and talked about piano 
competitions at length with our 
sponsor, Eileen Tate Cline 56, before 
going to the concert. Again the 
audience was small but the setting 
was very nice. A very good piano this 
time—the concert went well. After- 
wards, I met a couple whom my 
mother had written to, who had 
known her from Rye High School in 
New York. It was great to meet them, 
and they enjoyed the concert. Gary 
Malvern ‘80, a trumpet player who 
now studies at Yale, was there. We 
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Gene was often on the phone. 


also met a prospective student at the 
reception. Tomorrow we’re hoping 
for some free time to browse around 
the Yale and Princeton campuses. 


10/23 THURSDAY 

Dep. New Haven: 12:30 p.m. 

Arr. Trenton: 6 p.m. 

(Stopped in Princeton briefly, to see 
the campus) 

This morning we were allowed to 
sleep in, which we all needed. Mrs. 
Bell fixed us breakfast, including some 
marvelous coffee. Gene called Dave 
Clark ‘55, our guardian angel (vice 
president for external affairs at Ober- 
lin). We told him about our successful 
performances at Greenwich High 
School yesterday afternoon and how 
the students really seemed to like us, 
and his reply was: “Yeah, they were 
real glad to get out of their chemistry 
classes!” | phoned my uncle in New 
York City and confirmed my bed for 
the night. Then we went downtown 
to pick up Claire Fontijn ‘83, who was 
hitching a ride with us to Princeton 
for the afternoon. She joined us as we 
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walked around the Yale campus. 
Eugene has been there before, so he 
knew what to show us: the library of 
rare books, the undergraduate/under- 
ground library which has a tunnel 
leading to a snack bar, and then the 
main library, the first floor of which 
is card catalogues—the remaining 
floors (the stacks) are closed, and 
librarians retrieve the books for stu- 
dents. We also looked at the fresh- 
man dining hall, an enormous old 
building; filled with wood tables and 
chairs, with noble portraits adorning 
the walls. We wound up in Woolsey 
Hall, where the graduate orchestra 
was rehearsing the third act of 
Wagner's “Gotterdammerung”. We 
met Jim Roosa ‘80, a trombonist, who 
told us of his studies at Yale. He 
explained that it was only the second 
time the orchestra had rehearsed the 
piece, so it was primarily a technical 
rehearsal (pretty boring). 

After listening to the tape from last 
night in New Haven, we agreed that 
it had been our best performance yet. 

On the way to Princeton, the char- 
acter of our conversation changed 
radically. We realized that with a 
woman in the car, our locker-room 
humor would be inappropriate. 
However, certain aspects of our 
sophomoric clowning kept creeping 
in. There was a scene ordering lunch 
at a drive-in McDonald’s. We pulled 
up toa large yellow sign witha menu 
and speaker/microphone and Gene 
spoke right up in his seasoned New 
York accent: 

Gene: Uh, yes, hello there sign! 

Sign: One moment, please... 

Gene: Okay, I'll wait. Thank you sign. 

Sign: May I take your order now? 

Gene: Yes, okay, here we go—we 
would like one Big Mac, five quar- 
ter pounders with cheese... 

Sign: Five? 

Gene: Yes, five, with cheese: one, 
two, three, four, five... And one 
fish sandwich, one regular quarter 
pounder, one strawberry shake, one 
chocolate shake, one orange and 
one coke.... Plus five fries...did you 
get that, sign? 

Sign: (repeats order). 

Gene: That’s it! Nice talking to ya, 
sign. I like talking to signs... 

Sign: Please pull forward... 


The sign turned out to be two fran- 
tic teen-agers in a cash booth. They 
were very reluctant to give us a 
receipt for our purchase, and later we 
discovered that they had never given 
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A pause after lunch in Stockbridge. 


Talking things over with Raymond Howe, director of education for the New ] 
Museum Cultural Center. 


ersey State 
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us the Big Mac I had ordered. (I was 
teased about that all day). 

We met Claire’s mother in Prince- 
ton and then we proceeded to ex- 
plore the campus. Gene has studied 
architecture at Oberlin, so he de- 
scribed what he knew about the build- 
ings as we walked. I stopped in to visit 
an old friend I had known in Aspen, 
but he was frantically finishing a 
paper so he couldn’t make our con- 
cert. By this time we were anxious to 
get to the hall for a warm-up, so we 
left hastily, and found our way to the 
New Jersey State Museum Audito- 
rium in Trenton. 

Our sponsor, Raymond Howe, 
director of education for the N_J. 
State Museum Cultural Center, met 
us there with chicken and apple sauce, 
so we took turns at eating and 
warming-up. The hall was very nice, 
with an enormous Weber piano that 
filled the room with crystal clear 
sound. Our trio rehearsed, while 
Charles offered comments and snap- 
ped photos. Mr. Howe had told us not 
to expect a large crowd, as people are 
evidently reluctant to travel all the 
way to downtown Trenton for con- 
certs. The audience was indeed small, 
but we played well, and they enjoyed 
us. We drove into New York City 
afterwards, and said good-by to each 
other for a day. 


10/24 FRIDAY FREE DAY IN NYC 


10/25 SATURDAY 

CAMI Hall concert: 3:30 p.m. 
dinner at Wolf's 

Dep. NYC 8 p.m. 

Arr. Holiday Inn: 11:15 p.m. 

The weather was miserable. I re- 
member waking up, hearing the rain, 
and thinking, “I hope this doesn’t cut 
down our audience.” It did, inevita- 
bly. But the people we met there and 
our friends who showed up to hear 
us, made it a worthwhile endeavor. 
We each selected a piece to play, and 
by omitting the intermission we cut 
our program down to just over an 
hour. This allowed for the Conserva- 
tory admissions office to show a slide 
show during the second hour. There 
were donuts and apple cider on hand 
and we spoke with prospective stu- 
dents informally (in the best Oberlin 
tradition) about the tour and the Col- 
lege. Several alumni were there also, 
including Moses Hogan ’79 who is 
now studying piano at the Juilliard 
school. We thanked Cathy Gehrke, 


associate dean of the Conservatory, 
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and whisked off to dinner down the 
street. The concert had gone well, but 
we found ourselves exhausted, and 
anxious to eat! 


10/26 SUNDAY 

Dep. Holiday Inn: 8 a.m. 
Arr. Cleveland: 2:10 p.m. 
Arr. Oberlin: 3:30 p.m. 

It was an eventful week: the Phil- 
lies won the World Series, Reagan 
and Carter agreed to debate on 
national television, and the first Music 
From Oberlin Chamber Ensemble 
toured the northeast. 


1981 Winter Term tours 

The Music from Oberlin Chamber 
Ensemble was scheduled to tour the 
Great Lakes area during Winter Term. 
This time, however, the ensemble 
consists of a trio (Gene Carr, Cal 
Wiersma and Charles Floyd) because 
Tim Mikesell, a double major in piano 
and English, is studying in England 
with The British and European Stud- 
ies Group. 

The trio’s schedule called for ap- 
pearances in Detroit (Jan. 9), Grand 
Rapids (Jan. 10), Winnetka, Ill. (Jan. 
11), Dubuque, Iowa (Jan. 12), Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul, Minn. (Jan. 13), 
Madison, Wis. (Jan. 14) and Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (Jan. 15). 

The Oberlin College Choir, con- 
ducted by Daniel Moe, is making its 
1981 annual tour during the January 
Winter Term, performing in 16 cities 
in eight states including West Virgin- 
ia, both Carolinas, Georgia, Virginia 
and Florida. 

First scheduled concert was Jan. 9 
in Worthington, Ohio, at the state 
convention of the American Choral 
Directors Association. The rest of the 
schedule follows: 


Jan. 11. Pittsburgh. Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church. 

Jan. 12. Beckley, W.Va., Presbyterian Church. 

Jan. 13. Salisbury, N.C. St. John’s Lutheran 
Church. 

Jan. 14. Atlanta. Druid Hills Presbyterian 
Church. 

Jan. 15. Columbia, S.C., First Presbyterian 
Church. 

Jan. 16. Savannah, Ga. Christ Church 
(Episcopal). 

Jan. 17. Orlando, Fla. Park Lake Presbyterian 
Church. 

Jan. 18. Palm Beach, Fla. Bethesda by the Sea. 

Jan. 19. Daytona Beach. St. Paul’s Church. 

Jan. 20. Tampa and St. Petersburg. St. 
Andrew’s Episcopal Church. 

Jan. 21. Sarasota, Fla. Church of the 
Redeemer. 

Jan. 23. Lakeland, Fla. First United Metho- 
dist Church. 

Jan. 25. Asheville, N.C. Warren Wilson Col- 
lege Chapel. 

Jan. 26. Chatham, Va. St. Mary’s Chapel. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


continued from page 13. 


in my briefcase. Papers I was sure 
were in one section are suddenly in 
another. When Soukup picks me up 
for the drive to the airport, I tell him 
everything: what seemed moved, what 
untouched. He is certain they are 
piddling little agents and lets go of the 
wheel a second, pretending to pray. 


Soon we are out on the highway, 
airport-bound. And everything else is 
fading fast. I joke that we might as 
well just keep driving, down to Senice, 
sneak a look at my grandmother’s 
cradle. Soukup laughs for another 
reason: do I know the one about 
Czech roads? It seems one surveying 
team started from Prague, the other 
from the border and never the twain 
did meet. It might have been the 
cheap Russian equipment, or the beer, 
who knows? “Anyway, prepare your- 
self,” he pokes me in the side. Before I 
can, the road stops on a dime, just 
stops! We trail off ona little dirt road, 
cross a rickety bridge and drive back 
up on the other side of the pike that 
missed its mate by several hundred 
meters. At the airport, Icatch Soukup 
slipping something into my bag. “Hey, 
what are you doing, Karel?” “Oh, 
that? Just a little something for your 
kids, something we still do pretty well 
over here,” he says. The chocolate 
medallions with the City of Prague 
stamped on them have been known 
to last for years. 

The airport is just waking up. We 
want a cup of coffee but the baris still 
closed, so we spin around on the 
stools, exchanging last words. I ask 
why so many people are standing in 
line at a shop at the far end of the 
mall. Soukup says they are waiting 
for the morning paper. In fact, people 
actually drive out to the airport for 
the early edition: the official paper, 
the one and only, the one they have to 
read and no one trusts; but people 
will stand in line for it for hours 
sometimes, hungry nonetheless. “Of 
course,” he adds, “it helps if the presi- 
dent’s wife is killed in a helicopter 
crash right here at the airport the 
night before.” Then the bar opens 
and we drink up one last time: sour 
brandy and muddy coffee. And drink 
to the soul of the president’s wife, 
and the health of the president of the 
republic of Czechoslovakia. And then 
the gate opens. We hug hard and I 
check in. And then I see Soukup one 
last time, waving the little wave you 
wave to small children. 
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From the 


libraries 
of 


two gentiemen 


by Marcia Goldberg ‘73 A.M. 


mong the lesser known gems at 

Oberlin College is the special 

collections of the art library. 
Mainly antiquarian volumes, the 
largest number is on architecture and 
related subjects and is composed 
principally of two remarkable trea- 
sures: the Jefferson Collection and a 
recent gift, the Artz Collection. 

The former was begun about 1943 
by the late Prof. Clarence Ward ‘59h, 
chairman of the art department and 
director of the art museum from 
1916 to 1949. Long an admirer of 
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Thomas Jefferson, Ward conceived of 
a highly appropriate memorial to 
celebrate Jefferson’s bicentennial, a 
recreation of his architectural library, 
matching editions if possible, substi- 
tuting earlier editions if not. An 
architectural historian and profes- 
sional architect himself, Ward appre- 
ciated Jefferson’s importance in the 
development of America’s native 
design. With access to Jefferson’s 
sources a student could understand 
more fully the influences that formed 
his architectural philosophy. On a 


more general level, the collection 
would reveal the major stylistic trends 
and fashions that shaped much post- 
colonial design. 

Jefferson had relied heavily on 
books, studying the same writers and 
theorists as those referred to by the 
leading architects of his day. His expe- 
rience in actually viewing antique 
structures firsthand was limited. He 
had traveled abroad only when minis- 
ter to France in 1784 to 1789. It is 
among the volumes he owned that it 
is possible to find prototypes of his 


At left: Frontispiece from Robert Adam, The Works in Architec- 
ture of Robert and James Adam, 1778. “A student conducted to 
Minerva, who points to Greece and Italy as the countries from which he 
must derive the most perfect knowledge and taste in elegant architecture.” 
Below: An early elevator, Plate 7 in Leonard Sturm, Prodomus 
architecture Goldmannianae, 1714. 
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architecture. America’s first monu- 
ment of the classical revival, the Vir- 
ginia state capitol, was inspired by a 
drawing of the Maison Caree in 
Nimes. It had appeared in a publica- 
tion on French antiquities by Cleris- 
seau. It was only later, after Jefferson 
had submitted his design to the Vir- 
ginia state legislature that he was 
able to make the trip south from Paris 
to visit his source. 

He was not a strict classicist. In- 
cluded in his library were books on 
Renaissance and contemporary archi- 
tecture of England and France, as well 
as volumes on more fanciful and 
romantic models. Chambers’ Chinese 
Designs, an early purchase, supplied a 
balustrade design. And from several 
books on the informal English garden 
with their picturesque made-to-order 
ruins and exotic structures he ex- 
tracted ideas for pavilions he planned, 
but never built, to set in the landscape 
of Monticello. 

As we would expect of Jefferson, 
the inventor, improver and experi- 
menter, the technical aspects of build- 
ing were not neglected. One of the 
first publications he acquired, he was 
in his mid-twenties, was Gibb’s Rules 
for Drawing in Architecture (Rules for draw- 
ing the several parts of architecture, ina more 
exact and easy manner than has been hereto- 
fore practised, by which all fractions in divid- 
ing the principal members and their parts are 
avoided). Later followed books on lam- 
inated carpentry, cement, Roman lime 
and mortars, on equilibrium in vaults, 
on covering curves, and on drawing 
in perspective, not a widely practiced 
skill among builders of the day. 

Jefferson’s first library, including 
his architectural books, was sold to 
Congress in 1815. It was an advan- 
tageous sale to both parties as the 
federal government had lost its library 
to a fire lit by the British in 1812 and 
Jefferson was in debt at the time of 
the sale. However, he immediately 
began accumulating his favorite archi- 
tectural books, among others, again. 
The second library was willed to the 
University of Virginia but was dis- 
persed by sale in 1829 to help pay 
debts on Jefferson’s estate. 

Since the late 1950’s the University 
of Virginia has been recreating Jef- 
ferson’s fine arts library including the 
architectural titles, as well as those 
from a desiderata list Jefferson had 
compiled for the institution. With 
this exception, Oberlin’s Jefferson 
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Plate 30 from Jan Vredeman de Vries, Hortorvm viridariorvmaqve, 1583. One of the 
earliest works on ornamental gardens. 
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A duplex cottage, Plate 4 in John Soane, Sketches in Architecture, 1798. 
Design for improving and embellishing gardens. 


The Publick Building at Cambridge in Perspective, Plate 36 in James Gibbs, A Book of 


Architecture, 1728. 
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Frederick Artz at age 80. Photo by Chester Shaver ‘28 (November 1974). 


Collection may be unique. It lacks 
only seven or eight of 61 titles.! 
Thomas Jefferson was not alone in 
collecting books on architecture before 
the Revolution. We can assume buy- 
ers for such volumes existed if we 


examine a Philadelphia booksellers’ 


catalogue of 1760 which carried 26 
titles on the subject. From the dates 
of the volumes it is clear that the gap 
between first pulication in Europe 
and eventual appearance in the colo- 
nies was becoming smaller. By 1775 
at least two English builder’s guides were 
being reprinted in Philadelphia. 

Institutions such as Yale, Harvard 
and Jefferson’s alma mater, William 
and Mary, had a few volumes; more 
were to be found in library compa- 
nies, such as Ben Franklin’s in Phila- 
delphia, perhaps the best in the coun- 
try in this field, judging from its 1770 
catalogue. 

In the 18th century the profession 
of architecture was for the most part 
in the hands of talented, or not, ama- 
teurs. As with Jefferson, reliance was 
heavy on books with descriptions of 


1. Ward’s achievement was due in part to the 
generosity of interested friends through gifts 
and special funds 
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antiquities to use as models and ca- 
nons of proportion for making cor- 
rect adaptations. An educated gentleman 
who might have need to improve his 
estate would have one or two volumes 
in his library. The largest private 
library in the colonies, that belonging 
to fellow Virginian William Byrd, 
contained more than 25 books on 
architecture. In the opinion of Fiske 
Kimball, the first to study Jefferson’s 
architecture in relation to his library, 
Jefferson’s was superior to most col- 
lections in the country. 

It may be said that Professor Emer- 
itus Frederick Artz ‘16, ‘66h continues 
this 18th-century bibliophilic tradi- 
tion. His architectural books, though 
a small subset of a vast library, were 
collected over a period of 50 years 
during a distinguished career as 
teacher and author in the field of 
European intellectual and _ political 
history. His intention was to acquire 
those books published by the mid 
19th-century that had most influenced 
the course of Western architecture. 
Guided in his search by lists pub- 
lished by the Society of Architectural 
Historians, most the volumes were 
purchased during 32 trips abroad. 

Through the years, Prof. Artz has 
made loans or gifts to the art library, 


Clarence Ward 


including Whately’s Observations on 
Modern Gardening, the 18th-century 
volume in the same edition as that 
carried by Jefferson as a guide when 
he toured England’s most famous 
gardens. This fall, his entire collec- 
tion of architectural books, with the 
exception of one favorite volume on 
Baroque gardens and palaces, was 
given to the College. A most gener- 
ous gift, it consists of 118 titles. With 
this acquisition the art library hold- 
ings in the field of architecture must 
be among the best of college libraries. 

The books, written in a number of 
languages, offer a rare experience, 
that of appreciating firsthand the 
form in which architectural styles 
and trends migrated throughout the 
western world for three and one half 
centuries. The invention of printing 
coincided with the formulation of 
architectural theory in Renaissance 
Italy and the first book on this subject 
was set in movable type in 1485. By 
Leon Alberti, it taught the system of 
order and proportion underlying the 
designs of the buildings of antiquity. 
The edition in the Artz Collection is 
dated 1565. Ancient structures were 
to be measured and delineated in pub- 
lications over the succeeding centu- 
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ries with variations according to 
changes in contemporary style and 
taste. The general trend was for more 
practical application and contempo- 
rary design. 

One of the last published books in 
the Artz gift is that by Asher Ben- 
jamin, the first published, in 1795, 
American author of an architectural 
book. His The Architect, or the Practical 
Carpenter was consulted for a cupola 
design by the builders of The First 
Church in Oberlin.2 

The Collection has virtues other 
than that of its being primary souce 
material for the history of architec- 
ture and architectural books. From 
these antiquarian volumes one can 
see the development of book illustra- 
tion, there was none in the very earli- 
est books, and the evolution of archi- 
tectural draftsmanship. Examples of 
this art form can be seen in some of 
the illustrations accompanying this 
article. 

A selection of books from the Artz 
Collection will be exhibited at the 
Allen Art Museum during May 1981. 

Clarence Ward has redesigned in 
the 1940’s asmall seminar room south 
of the art library to house the Jeffer- 
son Collection. It was in a Jefferson 
mode: light blue paneled walls, large, 
highly polished dark wood tables with 
graceful chairs, and books lining open 
shelves. Some years later the book- 
shelves were fitted with glass doors 
and all special collections, including 
volumes on optics and color theory 
acquired during the years of Ward’s 
successor, Charles Parkhurst ‘38 
A.M., were located in the Jefferson 
Room. 

A separate room for the rare books 
was not feasible for the new art 
library. To house them, architects 
Venturi and Rauch designed four 
doublesided free standing cases. The 
handsome oak structures are divided 
into glass shelves on both sides of the 
top half and closed storage for folio 
volumes in the lower portion. The 
cases will have permanent labels de- 
scribing the collections and donors. 


2. Records of First Congregational Church, 
Oberlin Society, Box 17, Archives. 

3. F. Champion Ward ’32 remembers his 
father reminding visitors that we had at least 
one president with good taste and a mind of his 


own 
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by James W. Wickenden Jr. 


The writer is director of admission at Prince- 
ton University. His father is president of the 
Class of 1928 and has been an alumni-elected 
trustee of Oberlin College. This article is 
reprinted from the Sept. 29, 1980, Chroni- 
cal of Higher Education. It captures the 
essence of the Oberlin admissions office's posi- 
tion in the S.A.T. controversy. 


ecent charges by Ralph Nader 

against the Educational Testing 

Service and the passage last 
year of a “truth-in-testing” law in 
New York State have focused national 
attention on the use of standardized 
tests in college admissions. Despite 
the continuing controversy, few ad- 
mission officers have been asked for 
comments. Yet, as the primary users 
of test scores, we are in the best posi- 
tion to explain their function in the 
admission process—how they are used 
and, on occasion, abused—at those 
institutions where the scores are 
considered in the decision-making 
process. 

Each year more than 2 million stu- 
dents enter American colleges and 
universities, and over a million col- 
lege applicants take the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. The College Board 
commissioned the Educational Test- 
ing Service to build and administer 
the test. Scores on the S.A.T. range 
from 200 to 800; the mean scores in 
1979 were 427 on the Verbal section 
and 467 on the Math. 

While believing that standardized 
tests can make a constructive and 
positive contribution to the admis- 
sion process, I also believe that some 


How the SAT’s 
are used— 
and sometimes abused 


of the recent criticism of the tests is 
justified. Several issues relating to 
the use of test scores in the admission 
process deserve mention. 

To begin with, I have serious res- 
ervations about those colleges and 
universities that tie admission to only 
two variables—grade-point averages 
and S.A.T. scores. Such a policy not 
only ignores critically important in- 
formation about the personal charac- 
teristics and non-academic talents of 
the applicants but also assumes a 
degree of accuracy in predicting aca- 
demic success that the S.A.T.’s have 
not demonstrated. While a correla- 
tion indeed does exist between test 
performance and grades in the first 
year of college, the relationship is far 
from perfect. Last year, for example, 
Princeton offered a place in the Class 
of 1983 to a young woman with a 
Verbal score of 300, some 350 points 
below the mean score for other 
accepted applicants. Because she was 
the valedictorian of her high-school 
class and had been in this country 
only five years, we decided to disre- 
gard her S.A.T. performance. At the 
end of her first year she had three 
A’s, three B’s, and two C’s. Yet a col- 
lege with an S.A.T. “floor” might not 
have accepted her. 

Secondly, the S.A.T.’s place a pre- 
mium on speed. Therefore, students 
who are careful, thoughtful, and con- 
sidered in their judgments may be 
penalized as they wrestle with the 
subtleties of complex questions. 

Iam alsoconcerned about the effects 
the tests can have on the self-esteem 
of those who take them. Students 


who score at the national mean on 
the Verbal portion of the S.A.T. may 
think of themselves as “only a 430,” 
and they may question their intellec- 
tual abilities. What needs to be 
emphasized—and what the Educa- 
tional Testing Service has stated all 
along—is that the S.A.T.’s are not 
intended to measure adaptability, 
motivation, creativity, native talent, 
or the capacity to succeed ina particu- 
lar occupation. Instead, they are 
designed simply to measure developed 
ability. This measurement is used by 
admission officers to make a reasoned 
prediction of a student’s academic 
performance in the first year of col- 
lege, but it must be used with sensi- 
tivity and with an understanding of 
the background of the applicant. 
The debate over standardized tests 
might be less strident if the colleges 
and universities conducted validation 
studies to show the extent of correla- 
tion between test scores and college 
grades and then made their findings 
accessible to the public. Currently, 
the results of such studies appear in 
academic journals, which are read 
primarily by psychometricians, psy- 
chologists, sociologists, and educa- 
tors. It might be helpful to applicants 
if they knew how students with var- 
ious S.A.T. scores had performed at 
the kinds of institutions to which 
they were thinking of applying. 
Finally, lam concerned that many 
who work in admissions and spend a 
good portion of the year interpreting 
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test scores may have little or no train- 
ing in tests and measurements. 

Despite these concerns, I neverthe- 
less am a staunch advocate of the 
responsible use of standardized tests 
in the admission process. 

Although critics of the Educational 
Testing Service claim otherwise, | 
firmly believe that the services pro- 
vided by that organization have helped 
talented minority-group and disad- 
vantaged applicants gain admission to 
selective colleges. Those black, His- 
panic, and native American applicants 
who participate in the minority-search 
program offered by E.T.S. and who 
perform well on the S.A.T.’s receive 
literally hundreds of letters from col- 
leges across the country seeking them 
as applicants. Iam persuaded that the 
S.A.T. has opened more doors than it 
has closed for minority-group and 
disadvantaged students. 

If the S.A.T.’s were abolished, ad- 
mission officers would have no alter- 
native except to rely on grades, rank 
in class, and evaluations by teachers 
and counselors; these vary tremen- 
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dously in quality from school to school. 
Generally, the reports that come from 
college-preparatory independent 
schools and from affluent suburban 
schools, where the counselor-student 
ratio may be 1 to 50, are far more 
comprehensive and informative than 
those from inner-city schools, where 
the counselor-student ratio may be 1 
to 500. A first-rate performance on 
the S.A.T.’s, however, can offset the 
less informative report that often 
comes from schools with understaffed 
counseling services. One high school 
in New York City, for example, has 
only two counselors fora senior class 
of approximately 800—yet last year 
Princeton accepted 22 of its appli- 
cants. Most of those applicants had 
not only excellent grades but also 
superb test scores. Good grades alone 
would not have been sufficient to 
warrant admission, since at selective 
colleges the majority of the applicants 
rank in the top 10 to 15 per cent of 
their secondary-school classes and 
thus have very similar transcripts. 
Without the S.A.T.’s, some institu- 
tions might revert to earlier practices 
and develop their own admission tests. 


In all likelihood such tests would be 
inferior in quality to those painstak- 
ingly developed by E.T.S. 

Moreover, they would be likely to 
vary substantially in quality and con- 
tent from institution to institution, 
and they would require students inter- 
ested in several institutions to submit 
to a range of tests (if schedules could 
be worked out) or to limit the number 
of schools to which they could apply. 

Given the above, what would I 
recommend? 

First, that colleges and universities 
that tie admission decisions to an 
arbitrarily determined level of perfor- 
mance on the S.A.T.’s reconsider that 
policy. 

Second, that colleges and universi- 
ties with flexible admission policies 
insure that the admission officers 
interpreting these scores are ade- 
quately trained in tests and measure- 
ments. Moreover, those colleges 
should conduct annual studies to 
determine which of the variables in 
the admission process are the best 
predictors of academic success. 

Thirdsthatd Exl¢Ss continue ao 
improve and refine its procedures, 
free from the kind of legislative inter- 
ference that could have the effect of 
making the test less valid and more 
expensive, and could reduce the 
number of times they are adminis- 
tered (currently six times a year). 

While E.T.S. and the College Board 
should continue to advise admission 
officers on the proper use and inter- 
pretation of the tests, to inform stu- 
dents about how the tests are con- 
structed and scored, and to educate 
the public on the effectiveness and 
limitations of the tests, I prefer to see 
service of this nature come as a 
response to pressure from the users 
of the tests rather than from legisla- 
tive initiatives. Frankly, I am con- 
cerned about the overreaction of some 
politicians to those critics who are 
reluctant to acknowledge the extent 
to which the tests are valid, and the 
contributions they have made to 
opening up educational opportunities 
for the less affluent. 

Copyright ©, Editorial Projects for Education, 
1980. 
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Music from Oberlin 

It’s quite probable that there are many 
alumni who had never heard about 
“Music from Oberlin” until the Music 
from Oberlin Chamber Ensemble 
visited their town during the 1980 
fall break (A TOUR OF OUR OWN, Page 
14). There were probably many in the 
audience at the Nov. 8 free concert in 
Oberlin’s Warner Center of “New 
Music from Oberlin,” featuring works 
by Oberlin College faculty members, 
who had not yet heard of the Chamber 
Ensemble. 

However, this is the 15th year in 
which uncounted thousands of Amer- 
icans and some Canadians have grown 
accustomed to listening to weekly 
broadcasts of “Music from Oberlin” 
on a network of collegiate and 
National Public Radio stations. 

Listings of the stations have been 
published at least annually in the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine and a number 
of alumni have written to report that 
some of the listings are incorrect. 

Over the years, on the other hand, 
a significant number of prospective 
students have told the admissions office 
that they first heard of Oberlin by 
listening to “Music from Oberlin.” 

The network is being expanded. 

The pickup potential now includes 
222 stations because Music from 
Oberlin is being offered via National 
Public Radio’s new Westar I Com- 
munications satellite, which travels 
225 miles above the earth. 

Twenty of the 35 stations that 
have been receiving weekly Music 
from Oberlin tapes by mail were 
expected to switch to the satellite 
transmission. The other 15 were ex- 


pected to forego the satellite oppor- 
tunity because they are not equipped 
to receive the transmissions. 

As has been the case since 1966, the 
programs are taped in Oberlin and 
produced by WCLV in Cleveland. 
WCLYV is using the facilities of WGCU 
in Cincinnati to syndicate its pro- 
grams via satellite. The Music from 
Oberlin program is the oldest such on 
radio and it has the highest musical 
and audio quality. 

If you'd like to listen to it, phone 
your nearest National Public Radio 
Station and tell them so. It doesn’t 
cost them anything and it only costs 
Oberlin $1. The opportunities opened 
by satellite transmission are exciting 
and they go beyond Music from 
Oberlin to the tantalizing possibili- 
ties of airing a concert less than two 
days after it is given, or even airing a 
concert live. 

For full details write to the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine or to the Office of 
College Relations, Peters 101, Ober- 
lin, Ohio 44074. 


“Reading girl” returns 
After years of indifferent storage, 
the John A. Jackson (1825-1879) 
sculpture, The Reading Girl, has been 
restored to public view in the Oberlin 
College Library. It needs cleaning and 
restoration. It is badly stained and 
some fingers and toes are missing. 
“It is not of a piece with our decor,” 
says William A. Moffett, director of 
libraries, “and it may have to be per- 
manently located somewhere else in 
the building, but for now she is back.” 
Jackson was an American sculptor 
of some reputation active in Italy in 
the second half of the 19th century. 
The Reading Girl was sculpted in the 
late 1860's in Florence and purchased 
by Aaron Healy of Brooklyn for 
$2,500. After it stood—or sat—in his 
parlor for 14 years, he gave it to 
Oberlin on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the Spear Library in 1885. 
President Fairchild noted that it 
was ‘the first piece of statuary, in full 
size, ever brought into the place.” 
The sculpture was moved to Car- 
negie when that new structure was 
opened in 1908 and was situated in 
the large reading roomat the entrance 
to the circulation area. About 1950 it 
was stored in the Art Museum cellar— 
because of vandalism—for a time. 
Still later it was kept in the Johnson 
House barn. 


, \ 


Budget guidelines 

At their November 1980 meeting, 
trustees of the College set guidelines 
for the 1981-82 budget that include a 
10 percent increase in salaries, a 14 
percent increase in tuition and an 
18.5 percent increase in scholarship money. 
The guidelines were presented with 
the understanding that these figures 
might necessarily move upward or 
downward, depending upon inflation 
and charges assessed by competitive 
colleges and universities. 

The trustees also authorized ex- 
penditure of up to $90,000 to repair 
Crane Pool and approved several 
proposals by the development com- 
mittee to make Oberlin better known 
in areas where population is increas- 
ing and there is need for use of pro- 
fessional assistance to promote fund- 
raising and recruitment of students. 

Jesse Philips ’37 and Richard Kent 
‘34 were re-elected for six-year terms 
and two new trustees were elected. 
Their names will be announced fol- 
lowing their acceptance of the nomin- 
ation. 

The trustees also established a 
committee to nominate a new chair- 
man. The April meeting will mark the 
end of the second term of Lloyd Mor- 
risett “S51. Under College bylaws, a 
chairman of the board may serve only 
two three-year terms. 

Dayton Livingston, vice president 
for business and finance, and Richard 
Comstock, controller, presented a 
report showing that the net worth of 
the College, as measured by total 
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fund balances, had increased by nearly 
$8 million from June 30, 1979, to June 
30, 1980. 

The report noted that per student 
cost of education has increased from 
$4,145 to $8,105 in the last ten years. 
This is an average annual increase of 
6.9%. For comparison, the Consumer 
Price Index has risen ata rate of 7.9% 
in the past decade. Scholarship awards, 
student services, plant operation and 
maintenance, debt service and alloca- 
tions to renewal and replacement 
funds have accounted for a higher 
proportion of total expenses than 
they did ten years ago. The increase 
reflects the expansion of the physical 
plant, principally the Mudd Learning 
Center, Philips P.E. Center and the 
Ruth Roush addition to the Art Build- 
ing as well as the substantial escala- 
tion in energy costs and maintenance 
materials. 

Although the expenditures per 
student for academic programs have 
increased from $2,206 in 1969-70 to 
$3,895 in 1979-80, the percentage of 
- total expense represented by academic 
programs has declined from 53.2% to 
48.1%. Administrative expenses as a 
percent of the total have decreased 
from 13.3% to 11.7%. 

At the beginning of the decade 
endowment revenue covered 30.8% 
of the cost of regular educational 
programs. Recent reinvestment of 
endowment earnings has reduced the 
amount of endowment revenue avail- 
able for current expenses to 20.2% in 
1979-80. The percentage of total costs 
covered by tuition has increased from 
57.6% to 61.2% over the ten years 
and gifts and grants have increased 
from 9.6% to 14.3%. 

The market value of endowment 
funds grew from $89 million to $96 
million in the ten-year period. 


Help wanted 

One of the trustee development 
committee proposals approved in 
November was for the appointment 
of an assistant to the dean of the 
Conservatory to be responsible for 
external affairs. The appointee will 
be involved in public relations as well 
as fund raising activities for the 
Conservatory. 

Qualifications include at least five 
years of successful experience in arts 
management or performance group 
fund raising. A background in music 
is essential and preference will be 
given to holders of degrees in music 
history, music education or perfor- 
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mance. The ability to communicate 
effectively and persuasively is re- 
quired. Some travel will be necessary, 
often on short notice. 

The College has been advertising 
the opening since Thanksgiving and 
interested persons should submit 
resumes and examples of written work 
to David W. Clark ’55, vice president 
for external affairs, by mid-January. 
The position is to be filled as soon as 
possible thereafter at an annual salary 
range of $19,000 to $28,500. 


Energy conservation 

Physical plant staff have embarked 
upon anenergy conservation program 
designed to cut costs and increase 
efficiency in the College’s fuel con- 
sumption. Working with consultants 
from the Energy Resource Manage- 
ment Co. (thERM) of New Haven, 
Conn., the College matched a $37,500 
technical assistance grant from the 
Ohio Department of Energy to study 
the problem, and was recommended 
for $307,410 in funding by the U.S. 
Department of Energy. 

If approved, the federal grant will 
go toward “energy conservation mea- 
sures to implement the work to be 
done,” according to Joe Metro, Ober- 
lin’s manager of building maintenance 
and energy conservation. 

Manual changes in the heating, 
cooling and electrical systems during 
the first eight \ygppeegees 
months of the pro- 
gram (December 
1979 to July 1980) 
produced reductions 
of 20 percent in 
fossil-fuel consump- 
tion (coal and gas) 
and 9 percent in 
electrical consump- 
tion. Aided by a Metro 
weather differential calculated to be 3 
percent warmer than the same period 
the previous year, thERM reported 
that these changes saved the College 
$98,203 incash and $164,235 in costs 
avoided at current rates. 

David I. Newton, thERM’s vice 
president, calls those first few months 
the beginning of an “evolutionary” 
energy conservation program by the 
Oberlin community. “There were a 
lot of things done manually by the 
physical plant people and by us that 
have, I think, given usa lot of credibil- 
ity,” he said. 

Funding by the Department of 
Energy will enable the College to 
make capital investments toward 


converting the campus to a fuel- 
efficient operation, beginning with 
the generation and distribution sys- 
tems centered in the heating plant. 
ThERM has recommended a series of 
modifications, including extended 
shutdown periods, recovery of waste 
steam/heat, and substitution of coal 
for gas, over a three-to-five-year 
period. The goal is a self-sustaining 
system that makes maximum use of 
automatic controls, such as time- 
clocks and separate day/night/vaca- 
tion thermostats that have outdoor 
air temperature cutoffs to anticipate 
indoor temperature changes. 

The energy conservation commit- 
tee, appointed by President Danen- 
berg in December 1979, has assumed 
responsibility for establishment of 
building temperature policies, sched- 
uling the more limited times of 
building use, and setting up lines of 
communication for input into energy 
decisions. 

Norman Craig ‘53, professor of 
chemistry and the committee’s chair- 
man, sees its role as “making sure all 
of the various constituencies in the 
College have a chance to participate 
in making decisions such as tempera- 
ture goals—more in terms of feasibil- 
ity than in an exhortative capacity.” 

According to thERM findings, the 
Conservatory used 25 percent of the 
electricity consumed by the College 
in fiscal year 1979-80, but that was a 
decrease of 5 percent in kilowatt 
hours from 1978-79. The College asa 
whole showed a 7 percent increase in 
electrical use. 

Steam consumption went down 23 
percent in 1979-80 thanks toa reduc- 
tion in every major building except 
Allen Hospital. South Hall’s steam 
use dropped 38 percent, and King- 
Rice cut back by 36 percent. 


New “law of the land” 

The Congressional higher education 
amendments of 1980, signed by Pres- 
ident Carter on Oct. 3, raises the 
amount of money the federal govern- 
ment may spend over the next five 
years onstudent grants and loans and 
on special programs for disadvantaged 
students. Its passage is significant to 
Oberlin College and Oberlin people 
were significant to it. 

When the Senate rejected an earlier 
version of the bill in September, 
Oberlin administrators of programs 
that use federal funds were concerned 
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that these funds, at best, would remain 
at 1979 levels, as they did in 1980. 
With the passage of the bill, they 
became cautiously optimistic. 

President Danenberg says that the 
new bill “will generally raise the level 
of funding for all programs, but...the 
monies available have to be appro- 
priated for them.” James White, direc- 
tor of financial aid, noted that if Con- 
gress becomes fiscally conservative, 
the level of appropriation might be 
low. “But at least it’s the law of the 
land for five years,” he says. 

Hal Payne, dean of developmental 
services, administers the Special Ser- 
vices and the Upward Bound pro- 
grams at Oberlin, both among the so- 
called Trio programs for which total 
authorized funds were doubled. “Iam 
delighted that the bill has passed,” he 
said, particularly since it makes cer- 
tain changes in aid qualifications that 
were recommended by one of his pro- 
fessional organizations, the National 
Coordinating Council of the Educa- 
tional Opportunity Associations. 

But Payne, also, is cautious about 
counting on the future appropriation 
of all the authorized funds. Last year 
the Trio authorization was $200 mil- 
lion and the appropriation $157 mil- 
lion. Now that the authorization is 
$400 million, the programs might 
actually receive $200 million in funds, 
he says. 

Danenberg, White, and Payne were 
among those who testified at hear- 
ings on the bill before the House Sub- 
committee on Postsecondary Educa- 
tion that were held in Wilder Main 
Lounge May 14, 1979. They were 
joined then by their counterparts at 
nearby Ohio institutions and by stu- 
dents, including Moses Hogan ‘79 
and Lester Barclay ‘81. 

Later, while he was in Washington 
during the fall semester of 1979 as an 
intern directing the” Trio desk” of the 
United States Student Association, 
Barclay testified for the Senate com- 
mittee hearings on the corresponding 
bill. 

Provisions of the higher education 
amendments of 1980 that are impor- 
tant to Oberlin include, first, the 
increased maximum for the Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grants (now 
renamed “Pell grants”). The 1980 
authorized maximum was $1800 per 
student and the actual grant $1750; 
under the new bill the authorized 
maximum is to be increased gradually 
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over five years beginning with $1900 
in 1981-82. 

Changes in a student’s eligibility 
for one of these grants are also im- 
portant to Oberlin. Eligibility is 
determined by the family’s income, 
assets, and financial obligations. 
Under the new bill equity in a family 
home will no longer be counted as an 
asset that reduces eligibility , and, for 
the first time, a student will be eligi- 
ble for these grants for more than 
four years, as long as he or she is 
making satisfactory academic pro- 
gress. 

The new law similarly changes 
maximum payment and eligibility 
determination for Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grants, 
which are paid to the college for schol- 
arships for students with the 
greatest financial need. 

For the first time parents of college 
students will be eligible for guaran- 
teed loans; until now only students 
were. While students’ repayment need 
not begin until six months after leav- 
ing school (longer in some instances), 
parents’ repayments begin within 60 
days of taking out the loan. 

The new law raises interest rates 
on two types of loans: national direct 
student loans administered by the 
college will now cost four percent 
instead of three, and guaranteed loans 
administered by banks will cost nine 
instead of seven percent. The loan 
program was the biggest stumbling 
block to the budget-conscious Senate 
when it voted down the earlier ver- 
sion of the bill, and the increase in 
interest rates was one of the com- 
promises that led toits final approval. 

White thinks the increase will not 
greatly affect Oberlin students. The 
loans are “still a darn good deal,” he 
says. 

Payne notes twoimportant changes 
in qualifications for students served 
by Trio programs. Family income for 
high school students in the summer 
Upward Bound program may now be 
as high as 150 percent of poverty 
level instead of 100 percent. He points 
out that this will allow more students 
from Oberlin High School to partici- 
pate in the Upward Bound program 
here. 

Federal guidelines defining which 
students in college are “disadvan- 
taged” and therefore eligible for spe- 
cial counseling services have been 
clarified and expanded by the new 
bill. First-generation students—those 


whose parents did not attend college— 
may now be served by this program, 
regardless of present family income. 


Big job for Oberlinian 

Thomas R. Wolanin ‘65 was a little 
late for the meetings in Oberlin of 
alumniclass presidents Oct. 3 because 
President Carter chose that afternoon 
to sign the higher education amend- 
ments act. Wolanin witnessed the 
signing in Virginia 
and left a White 
House reception to 
fly to Oberlin. 

The signing was 
the culmination for 
him of 2% years of 
legislative manage- 
ment for that par- 
ticular bill. Wolanin 

Wolanin is staff director of 
the House Subcommittee on Post- 
secondary Education, chaired by Rep. 
William Ford (D-Mich.). 

Hearings on the proposed legisla- 
tion were held from March to Sep- 
tember, 1979. Some of them were 
held outside of Washington in the 
home districts of congressmen on the 
subcommittee, and one was held in 
Oberlin. 

Oberlin’s congressman, Don J. 
Pease, is not on the subcommittee, 
but John Ashbrook, the ranking min- 
ority member of the full Committee 
on Education and Labor, represents a 
nearby district, and subcommittee 
chairman Ford sought to win his sup- 
port of the legislation by holding a 
hearing where representatives of 
independent colleges and universities 
in his district could come to testify. 

Ashbrook’s support was forthcom- 
ing; he co-sponsored the eventual bill, 
and his conservative reputation per- 
suaded many in the House to vote for 
it, Wolanin says. 

Wolanin has had experience with 
both “academic” and “real” politics. 
He was on the Oberlin faculty in the 
government department from 1967 
to 1969, and he taught at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin from 1972 to 1975. 
In between he spent a year as a con- 
gressional fellow working on educa- 
tion legislation, and he earned the 
Ph.D. at Harvard. 

Following the meetings in Oberlin 
with the other class presidents, 
Wolanin wrote his classmates: “It is 
much the same Oberlin we knew, and 
in some ways better.” 
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Special programs grants 

Two major federal grants to provide 
special programs for students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds have been 
awarded to Oberlin College’s Devel- 
opmental Services. 

Oberlin received a new three-year 
“Upward Bound” grant and a four- 
year “Special Services” grant through 
a national competitive application 
process. The Upward Bound grant 
will benefit 60 high school students 
from the Lorain County area. 

Funds for the grants—which 
amount to $128,994 for the first year 
of Upward Bound and $157,868 for 
the first year of Special Services—are 
authorized under Title IV of the 
amended Higher Education Act of 
1965. 

The Special Services grant for stu- 
dents enrolled at Oberlin will support 
academic instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, and study skills; personal coun- 
seling; academic advising, career edu- 
cation; tutoring; and “appropriate acti- 
vities designed to assist participating 
students in successfully pursuing higher 
education.” Currently, 238 Oberlin 
College students are eligible for ser- 
vices funded under this grant. 


Faculty notes 

David S. Boe, professor of organ and 
harpsichord and dean of the Conser- 
vatory, has been chosen as a member 
of the Advanced Placement (AP) Music 
Committee of The College Board for 
1980-81. He will be involved in eval- 
uating College Board examinations in 
music, recommending changes and 
improvements, and working to im- 
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Fenner Douglass ‘42, professor of music 
and university organist at Duke, returned to 
Oberlin in October to participate in a sym- 
posium on “The Romantic Tradition.” The 
symposium was made possible by the 


McCandless Curriculum Enrichment Fund. 


prove communications between the 
College Board and the faculty mem- 
bers of schools and colleges. 


Herbert H. Henke ’53, professor of 
music education and department chair- 
man, presented a paper on “What's 
Happening in Music Education. What 
Can Happen?” for music and class- 
room teachers at the annual confer- 
ence of the European Council of 


When Peter Takacs, associate professor of 
piano, made his New York City recital 
debut in November, N.Y. Times critic 
Joseph Horowitz called him “a marvelous 
pianist’ and said “his command of the 
instrument is outstanding. His emotional 
resources are lively and diverse. His musical 
intelligence is acute. 


Mark Ferber ‘74, budget director of the 
Massachusetts Senate ways and means 
committee, spent two days on the Oberlin 
College campus in October to give a free 
talk on “Visceral Budgeting: Governance by 
Gut Reaction” and to interview students for 
a Winter Term internship project in state 
government. The committee regularly spon- 
sors internships for Oberlin College 
students. 


International Schools in Brussels, 
Belgium, Nov. 14-16. He also con- 
ducted three workshops on rehearsal 
methods and on music in elementary 
and middle schools. 


Robert Hilborn, associate profes- 
sor of physics, was one of 20 under- 
graduate faculty members from 
American colleges and universities 
invited to attend the fourth Texaco 
Faculty Forum, entitled “Two Energy 
Futures: A National Choice for the 
80's,” Oct. 26-29 in Ossining, N.Y. 
Hilborn is an acknowledged authority 
on energy policy and technology and 
laser technology. 


Walter Aschaffenburg ‘51, profes- 
sor of composition and music theory, 
has received an ASCAP award for 
1980-81. The award, given by the 
American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, is designed 
to “assist and encourage writers of 
serious music.” 


John B. Dunlop, associate professor 
of Russian, was a speaker at the 
Second World Congress on Soviet 
and East European Studies held from 
Sept. 30 to Oct. 4 in Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen, West Germany. The 
Congress, organized by the German 
Society for East European Studies 
and by the International Committee 
for Soviet and East European Studies, 
concentrated on problems of the 20th 
century and was designed “to further 
the international exchange of infor- 
mation between scholars.” Dunlop’s 
paper on Valentin Rasputin’s novel, 
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“Farewell to Matera,” was part of a 
series of presentations on Russian 
Village Prose. 


Sidney Rosenfeld, associate profes- 
sor of German, and Stella Rosenfeld, 
associate professor of German at 
Cleveland State University, had their 
translation of Jean Amery’s “At the 
Mind’s Limits: Contemplations by a 
Survivor on Auschwitz and Its Reali- 
ties” published in November by Indi- 
ana University Press. The book’s five 
autobiographical essays explore the 
encounter of a young Viennese intel- 
lectual with Auschwitz and the inner 
condition of the concentration camp 
victim. Jean Amery (1912-1978) was 
regarded as one of the last great 
German-language essayists. 


Daune Mahy, who joined the Con- 
servatory faculty in September as 
associate professor of singing, was 
guest soprano ina concert Nov. 14 in 
Carnegie Recital Hall, New York City, 
with classical guitarist Neill Archer 
Roan. She sang “Seis Seguidillas” by 
Fernando Sor. Mahy has been princi- 
pal singer with Trinity Cathedral in 
Cleveland since September and, in 
October, was guest soprano on’ New 
Dimensions.” 


Athena Tacha, associate professor 
of art, has been chosen to design a 
$100,000 public sculpture for the 
University of Arizona mallin Tucson. 
Entitled “Interactions,” Tacha’s work 
is scheduled for completion in the 
spring and is supported by a $50,000 
National Endowment for the Arts 
grant, and by private contributions. 
The NEA grant represents the larg- 
est single dollar amount ever made 
available to Arizona by the federal 
government foracommissioned work 
of art. Tacha’s work will be Tucson’s 
largest public sculpture. 


Joseph Schwartz, professor of pi- 
anoforte, will be on sabbatical leave 
during the second semester and will 
undertake a 40-day concert tour of 
Europe which will include concerts in 
London, Brussels, Hamburg and 
Vienna. He has an H. H. Powers 
Travel grant from Oberlin to defray 
tour expenses. 


W. Dean Wolfe, associate professor 
of communication studies, has been 
appointed to the Oberlin School Board 
as replacement for H. Thomas Frank, 
Danforth Professor of Religion, who 
died in October. Wolfe is a past presi- 
dent of the board. He will serve until 
December 1981. 


A number of volunteers helped the College 
grounds crew plant thousands of bulbs at 
various campus locations in November. 
Edward Thompson, grounds manager, had 
hoped many students would volunteer as 
was the case in days of yore. They didn't, so 
the grounds crew did most of the planting. 


Haskell Thomson ‘58, associate 
professor of organ, played the dedica- 
tory recital Nov. 9 when the First 
Presbyterian Church of Wooster ded- 
icated a new pipe organ. 


Norman J. Girardot, visiting pro- 
fessor at Oberlin in 1978-80, has been 
named associate professor and chair- 
man of the department of religion 
studies at Lehigh University. He suc- 
ceeds A. Roy Eckardt, who has retired. 
Eckhardt’s wife is the former Alice 
Lyons ‘44. 


Warren Taylor, emeritus professor 
of English, spoke on “The Human 
Form Devine: Religious Themes in 
Poems by William Blake,” at the Sun- 
day morning service, Nov. 15, at West 
Shore Unitarian Church in Cleveland. 


Plum Creek Review wins $100 
“The Plum Creek Review,” an under- 
graduate literary magazine, shared 
second place with “Persona” of the 
University of Arizona in the 14th 
Annual College Literary Magazine 
Contest sponsored by the Coordinat- 
ing Council of Literary Magazines. 

The prize, of $200, was awarded 
for the fall 1979 and spring 1980 
issues. Fall editors were Laurie Henry 
‘80, now completing a master’s degree 
in creative writing at Johns Hopkins; 
Liz Phillips ‘80, currently ona Watson 
Fellowship in Britain, France and Scot- 
land studying the history of private 
press printing of the 20th century; 
Laurie Schneider 80, studying litera- 
ture and creative writing in Ireland, 
and Julie Schumacher ’80, finishing a 
creative writing and Spanish major at 
Oberlin College. 

Editors of the spring issue include 
Ian Crump, Jane Hilberry, Sharon 
Rudd, and Bonnie Solow, all ’80. 

The Oberlin magazine won praise 
for its fiction and its “cool, pristine 
writing” and “tasteful layout.” First 
prize, and $500, went to “Cold-Drill” 
of Boise State University, Idaho. 
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Sports 


by Francie Bobbe '75 
Sports Information Director 


Vital signs 
Check your Yeopulse; it’s beating. 

Several steps ahead, I said more 
loudly than less, “Hello, Mr. Van 
Cleef” to my neighbor on Forest St. 

He was sitting on the sidewalk, 
wheel chair shoved away. And, hav- 
ing tugged the grass out of the cracks, 
he was intending to put the uprooted 
clumps underneath a broken slab, in 
order to level it. The slab wasn’t 
budging to the lift thought in his 
fingers. 

He wheeled down the drive togeta 
crowbar. 

When I walked back outside, 
changed, stretched and ready to jog, 
he had the pavement evenly joined. 

We talked some more. He recalled 
how Prof. Fred Leonard ‘89, then 
director of the Men’s gymnasium, 
had observed student Van Cleef’s 
required physical examination in 1900 
and remarked, “Frank, you’re a bun- 
dle of possibilities!” 

He leaned back into his laugh, both 
forearm-hands bent forward. 

“T will be 99 years old this Decem- 
ber,” he said. 

This physical education major, class 
of ’04, tilted his slender frame back 
again, this time resting on his arms. 
In the crisp autumn air with his paled 
blue eyes, he admired the sunlit sky 
and transchromed leaves; “I love to 
sit here,” he said. 


Possibilities 

As we were walking out to the next 
point of encouragement, she told me 
her name, Demaris Payne. (She is a 
freshman.) She hadn’t run cross- 
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country since high school, but was 
enjoying the team very much. 

We cheered each crimson-and-gold 
thinclad as he rounded the path past 
the trees. As one young Yeoman 
approached, Demaris envied his good 
spirits, which seemed blatantly to 
contradict his place in the race, i.e., at 
the pack’s back. 

In her own race which followed, 
Demaris finished tenth, the last of 
the Yeowomen. Her time was 28:55 
for the three-mile course. One week 
later, while ending up in the same 
place, she improved her own time by 
more than a minute, 27:51. 

While seeing this as a substantial 
improvement, Demaris thought that 
“the season was over far to soon; I 
didn’t really have time to improve.” 
Did it really bother her that she’d fin- 
ished last? “Well, yes!,” she said, “but, 
I hadn’t been running a long time. I 
joined the team to have a group to 
run with, to get me started again.” 


WOMEN’S CROSS COUNTRY (5-4) 

@ Kenyon 20, OBERLIN 39 

@ Hillsdale 20, OBERLIN 35 

@ OBERLIN 15, Hiram 47 

OBERLIN 32, @ Baldwin-Wallace 36, 
Wooster 54 

@ Kenyon 27, OBERLIN 41, Wooster 57 

Marietta 35, @ OBERLIN 37, Akron 58 

Ohio Conference Meet, 6th place 


Freshman Bonnie Wolfe said the same 
thing, “I loved it!” 

For Bonnie, however, playing 
hockey was a somewhat ironical 
choice. In high school she had a run- 
ning joke with a friend about how “I 
never wanted to go out for field 
hockey,” she said, “I hated it.” So, 
while she kidded her cohort about 
taking to the pitch, Bonnie played 
tennis and softball. 

What got Bonnie to go out for 


Polly Lodge 


hockey at Oberlin? Well, down the 
hall in Burton lives Allén Levis, OC 
field hockey fan extraordinaire. He is 
good friends with Polly Lodge, sopho- 
more hockey sensation, who just hap- 
pens also to live on the second floor. 
So, one suggestion led to another, 
and the student-recruitment machine 
struck again. 

How did Bonnie come to enjoy her 
experience so much? “It was the sup- 
port from the team,” said the cou- 
rageous rookie. “Everyone was wil- 
ling to take the time not to slaughter 
me on the first day!” 


Running for yardage rather than time, 
was OC tailback Ron Stevenson. The 
5-10, 180 lb. sophomore accounted 
for 868 yards (96.4 Yds/G) of the 
Yeomen’s 1,272 total rushing yardage 
this season. Averaging from 205 yards 
his first game, through 113 yards, 
Ron remained among the leading 
rushers in the NCAA’s Division III 
through seven-ninths of the season. 

His opening performance against 
CWRU included four touchdowns. 
Though the second-year back and his 
blockers were not to taste victory 
again, impressive gains were made 
against Denison (173 yards), Geneva 
(141 yards) and Duquesne (122 yards). 

How did Ron feel about the season, 
which included six away games out of 
nine?” “I was rather disappointed 
‘cause I felt that we had the potential 
to do better than we did,” he said. 
“We had a better squad, we played 
better as a team. The scores some- 
times weren't as lopsided as they 
looked.” 

What is the secret to survival dur- 
ing a 1-8 season? “You have to play 
from the heart,” stated the double- 
major in communications and govern- 
ment. “That’s the secret to winning. 


Hunsinger: A teaching coach. 


You don’t have to be a real good ath- 
lete, you just have to have a strong 
left side.” 

Was Ron pleased with his own sea- 
son? “No, not really. Sometimes, I 
felt like giving a little more effort. I 
was disappointed with the injury, in 
that I couldn’t help the team,” he 
added, referring to a mishap in the 
Duquesne game. 


Master draughtsmen. The Yeoman 
toemen (that’s the soccer team trans- 
lated into sportugese) tied four times 
this season; Oberlin 1, Walsh 1%; 
Oberlin 1, John Carroll 1; Oberlin 1, 
Kenyon 1; Oberlin O, Ohio Northern 
O. Tack on two ten-minute overtime 
periods per tie, and that’s four 110- 
minute games! ‘later forfeited 
On the court, there is really no time 
to relax during a volleyball game. 
Readied reaction is everything. At 
times each Yeowoman, Julia Thomp- 
son, Sandy Williams, Jill Chenault, 
Susi Von Gierke, Ginny Hull, Cathy 
Weikart and Carol Wigley, made 
incredible saves, spikes, sets and 
stuffs. 

Which“moment of brilliance” stood 
out in Jill’s mind? Nimia Ramos. 

“During the season,” said Jill, “she 
hardly got to play. But one time MJ. 
(Culhane) put her in; she didn’t want 
to, but she did. 

“We had four points when Nimia 
came in,” Jill continued, “and she fin- 


ished the game for us. She served 11 
straight points. Ill never forget it.” 


Taking time out from making prepa- 
rations for the annual Turkey Trot, 
senior intramurals director, Luci Lee 
writes: 

“Oberlin intramurals is off to a 
lively start this year. Activities dur- 


ing this first semester have included 


soccer and touch football, as well asa 
variety of tournaments. 

“A special event for the program 
was a soccer clinic especially for 
women conducted by Fred Shults and 
several members of the varsity. This 
laid the groundwork for the forma- 
tion of two new coed teams!!! One of 
these teams, the “Nashites,” captained 
by Jenny Nash, went on to win the 
league championship. 

(“Ed.” Note: there wasa significant 
increase in the number of women 
involved in IM soccer, up to between 
30 and 40 individuals). 

“Among the tournamnet stars were 
Harlan Wilson, assistant professor of 
government, who won the men’s sin- 
gles pro racquetball division. In the 
amateur division, Joel Morganlander 
made a successful transition from the 
squash courts to become champ. 

“The women’s tourney featured a 
tough final between Bernadette Yu 
and past champion Dawn Alexander. 

“There was also an exceptional 
turnout at the bowling lanes. Shane 
Rock bowled himself into first-place 
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in the pro division. George Hovanec 
took the men’s amateur, while 
Stephanie Moore led the women’s 
am. Shane also teamed up with Kathy 
Vargo to take the mixed doubles 
trophy.” 


Belying the fact that it was cold, 
breezy and drizzling rain, freshman 
John Carroll discarded his running 
shoes two-miles into the race, and 
completed the course barefoot. 


MEN’S CROSS COUNTRY (3-9) 

@ Ohio Northern 20, Ohio Wesleyan 46, 
OBERLIN 72 

@ Kenyon 22, Muskingum 57, Witten- 
berg 62, OBERLIN 89 

@ OBERLIN 30, Walsh 34, Hiram 73 

Wooster 33, @ Kenyon 36, OBERLIN 62 

@ Baldwin-Wallace 19, OBERLIN 38 

Mount Union 27; @ OBERUIN = 42, 
Marietta 62 

OAC Championships, 11th place 


One of the first questions I have 
asked many of the athletes was “How 
did you feel about (whatever sport) 
this year? Did you like it?” To this 
Lisa Daly replied, “I loved field 
hockey!” 

The second-year goalie had her 
rough moments nonetheless. While a 
longer roster helped the Yeowomen 
toimprove their record over last year 
(from 2-7 to 4-5), there were days like 
Kenyon, and Ohio Wesleyan, 6-0 and 
5-0 losses, respectively. 

“First,” Lisa went on, “we had a 
commitment problem. When the team 
was out there on the field, they 
weren't thinking about hockey.” 

Thinking was an area where Lisa 
felt she definitely improved this sea- 
son. “I started to think about how to 
draw the offsides, and where my 
defense should be,” she commented. 
“I started seeing things that I hadn’t 
seen before.” 

“After we got things straightened 
out,” she concluded, “everything went 
o.k., and everybody was enthusiastic.” 


RECORD: 5-6 

OBERLIN OPP 
2 Ashland 1 
O Bowling Green 3 
0 Ohio Wesleyan 5 
5 Youngstown 1 
3 Hiram 5 
5 Lake Erie 1 
) WV Wesleyan 5 
O Kenyon 6 
*O Kent State l 

#2 Lake Erie 0 

#1 Wooster Ss 


. 


*forfeit #OAISW Div. III] Tourn. 
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Shannon Dudley 


Mileage. Gene and Barbara Miller 
traveled from their home in Romeo, 
Mich., toevery Oberlin football game 
and scrimmage since 1977. With the 
final trip Nov. 8 to see their son, 
Steve, close his grid career against 
Bethany on Dill Field, the Millers had 
drivena total of 17,342 miles. Strictly 
speaking, because Barbara was in the 
hospital during the Kenyon game 
Steve’s freshman year, she only trav- 
elled 16,924 miles (who'd quibble?). 

After four seasons of pigskin perils 
and precious few obvious tribulations, 
what did the Millers make of it all? 

They wrote, “It was our pleasure to 
follow such a fine group of people. 
We have met so many, the staff at 
Oberlin, parents and players alike, 
and we felt privileged to be a part. 

“Oberlin, and participation in ath- 
letics, played an important role in 
Steve’s growth these last four years. 
It is most evident to us.” 


*Later forfeited. Along with a 5-2 
win over Allegheny, the soccer team 
was forced to surrender its first two 
games to the loss column because of 
an eligibility infraction. According to 
NCAA regulations senior Rob Bar- 
nett was not supposed to play soccer 
this season because he played at 
Oberlin his freshman year, then he 
waived the transfer rule to play at 
Franklin & Marshall, where he went 
his sophomore year; and, even though 
he didn’t play his junior year, he was 
still at F & M, which doesn’t count. 
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OBERLIN OPP 
1 *Walsh l 
5 *Allegheny 2 
O Kent State 2 
1 John Carroll l 
I Kenyon 1 
1 Case Reserve 2 
0 Ohio Northern 0 
1 Heidelberg 3 
6 B-W 1 
1 Mount Union 0 
3. Wooster 5 


* 


later forfeited 


The woman sitting next to me yelled, 
“C’mon Oberlin, Fight!” 

Interacting with the anxiety in the 
situation was a pride, the affirmative 
sort that says “my child can do-no- 
wrong”, but one short of the “Little- 
League-mother’” variety. 

Mrs. Williams had driven from 
Markham, IIl., to see her daughter, 
Sandy, play volleyball. It was her first 


Jill Chenault (24) and Kathy Weikert (15). 
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opportunity to watch the senior co- 
captain and she was enjoying every 
moment. 

As the chips descended for the 
Yeowomen, the mother beside me 
grew quiet, yet restive, reviving as 
Oberlin scored another sideout, fore- 
stalling the end of their season a brief 
bit longer. 

The team won 16, lost 15 and beat 
CWRU but lost to Baldwin-Wallace 
and Ashland in the OAISW Satellite 


Tournament. 


The ultimate frisbee club held a tour- 
nament this fall (1980). The Mellow 
Open. No one kept score. 


At the AIAW Information Session 
two students came up to me with 
separate but similar ideas: 

Linda Crowl would like to have a 
letter-sweater; and she knowsa lot of 


Obie athletes, both men and women, 
who are interested. She’s now work- 
ing togeta more accurate assessment 
of demand (and supply). 

What gave her the whole idea in 
the first place was the letter sweater 
that her roomate, Lisabeth Daly, 
inherited from her parents. 


Melissa Cook, a double major in phys- 
ical education and biology, suggested 
having a contest to design a physical 
education majors’ T-shirt. 

What gave her the idea? 

“You know,” she said, “like the 
biology and the chemistry depart- 
ments have.” 

Last year’s “designer” bio-Tee fea- 
tured a drawing of the DNA double- 
helix on the right and on the left the 
words: “Unwind witha biology major.” 


Among the student reactions to a 
conference concerning the gover- 
nance of women’s athletics were 
comments such as those made by Linda 
Crowl, “The AIAW’s philosophy is 
educational; their programs are built 
to bring you culture and expert 
knowledge rather than just perfor- 
mance.” 

“Because,” she continued, “if the 
team were just concerned with per- 
formance, than I wouldn’t have a 
place on it; and, if the AIAW were 
only performance-oriented, there 
would be no room for learning. ... It’s 
not always the winners that make the 
team.” 

Polly Lodge noted, “It was motivat- 
ing to see other students working 
hard, committed and determined.” 
Two Wooster students did much of 
the work in preparing the confer- 
ence, which featured AIAW Presi- 
dent Christine Grant and AIAW 
attorney Margo Polivy among others. 
Oberlin senior Anne Kessen wrote 
the following in the Nov. 18 Oberlin 
Review: 

The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association (NCAA), the governing 
body of men’s athletics, is attempting 
to administrate women’s athletics 
presently governed by the Associa- 
tion for Intercollegiate Athletics for 
Women (AIAW). The move is being 
resisted by the AIAW women ath- 
letes who would be affected by NCAA 
governance. 

The community should be aware of 
the importance and advantages of the 
AIAW for women, and the serious 
threat the NCAA poses to women, 
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student-athletes and intercollegiate 
athletics. 

Two major advantages of AIAW 
governance are student input and 
protection of rights and the training 
of women for leadership and coach- 
ing positions. The NCAA plan would 
eliminate both. 

The AIAW was founded ona “Sports 
as education” philosophy. Since 1941, 
women student athletes have had 
input into the governance of intercol- 
legiate competition. The present 
structure of AIAW allows two stu- 
dents to sit, with voting privileges, on 
its executive board, and at least one 
student position is guaranteed on all 
sports committees. 

The NCAA denies its student- 
athletes any voting rights and allows 
only six students to sit on five of its 
twenty-seven committees. Under the 
proposed NCAA merger, only one of 
these six student positions would be 
guaranteed to a woman. 

The AIAW in accordance with its 
philosophy of not treating the stu- 
dent athlete as property of the insti- 
tution, provides a number of guaran- 
tees against exploitation. First, AIAW 
rulings affecting a student athlete’s 
eligibility may be appealed by the stu- 
dent directly to the Ethics and Eligibil- 
ity Committee of the AIAW. In the 
NCAA, such appeals constitute a more 
lengthy process and must be made 
througha representative of the insti- 
tution. 

AIAW scholarship rules respect the 
athlete’s right to an education. The 
NCAA allows institutions to revoke 
athletic scholarships. 

The second aspect of AIAW gover- 
nance, which the NCAA would elim- 
inate, is development of female role 
models. Presently, more men are 
coaching women’s sports. Not enough 
women are being trained in coaching 
and athletic administration. AIAW 
membership places women in leader- 
ship positions. 

The NCAA plan for female repre- 
sentation within its structure is ludi- 
crous. Women would be guaranteed 
31 percent representation on its less 
powerful committees, and 18 percent 
on its executive board. In addition, 
the NCAA proposes to hold five 
national championships for women 
in their first year of membership. The 
AIAW now holds 39 national cham- 
pionships in 17 sports. 

Finally, NCAA governance of 


women’s athletics must be opposed 
given that organization’s vigorous 
attempts to exempt athletics from 
Title IX legislation. 

Women have stood on the sidelines 
long enough. We are finally becoming 
seriously involved in sports— enjoy- 
ing the physical, psychological and 
social benefits they offer. However, 
men continue to try to deny us our 
rights. 

We have seen the corrupt and in- 
humane practices of NCAA institu- 
tions and coaches. We will not play 
the game the men’s way. AIAW must 
remain the sole governing body for 
women’s intercollegiate athletics. 


“T felt we were much more important 
this year,” said Martha Pearson. She 
pointed to a more competitive sched- 
ule, better organization and better 
coaching. 

A sophomore, Martha is a member 
of the women’s cross country team. 
The harriers did do quite well with 
their more competitive and also 
lengthened schedule, finishing 5-4 
(compared to 2-2 in ’79). 

What did Martha think of sharing 
coaches Dick Michaels and Terry 
Hobbs, practice times and sometimes 
meets with the men’s squad? 

“It was good,” she replied, “because 
we were involved together; there was 


Jon Laird 
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Shults: A teaching coach. 


support, but there was still a separa- 
tion. It was important that there was 
a definite feeling that we were a 
separate team.” 


Puntuation. Freshman Jon Laird 
erased the names of Gregg Heiden 
and Mark Conrad from the record 
book in three instances this fall and 
replaced them with his own. 

The 6-0, 195 lb. Jon, who alternates 
as a linebacker, punted 14 times 
against Wooster to break Gregg’s 
mark of 12 punts against Wabash in 
1978. 

Jon finished the season with 78 
punts for 2,650 net yards. Mark’s 
previous single season record was 59 
punts for 2,081 yards in 1971. 


Interdiscipline. Coaches Bob Becklen 
and Fred Shults rana little bit of psy- 
chological testing through their soccer 
drills early this season. The psychol- 
ogy and physical education profes- 
sors, respectively, devised two drills, 
a wall-and-ball drill and a tire-slalom 
drill, as well as a system for scoring 
each; then they each rated the players 


individually, in terms of “proficiency.” 


The scores for each of the drills and 
the proficiency ratings were combined 
into three composite scores. 

After performing a series of multi- 
ple correlations, Bob reported: “These 
data suggest that the wall-drill is 
almost useless as a predictor, at least 
in its present form. The tire-drill, on 
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the other hand, is quite a good predic- 
tor... The correlation is in fact higher 
than between high school SAT scores 
and college GPA, and these are things 
that are taken quite seriously in the 
college admissions process. So the 
tire drillis at least as useful in predict- 
ing who is going to be a good soccer 
player as are SAT’s in predicting who 
is going to bea good college student!” 


Oberlin was host for the Second 
Annual OAISW Northeast Division 
III Satellite Tournament, Nov. 10-11. 
The Yeowomen wound up fourth, 
being moved to the consolation finals 
in their second-round loss to two- 
time Satellite champion B-W. Ap- 
proximately 110 athletes competed in 
the event, representing seven schools 
in northeastern Ohio. 

Upcoming tourneys at Oberlin: The 
First Annual Great Lakes College 
Association basketball tournament 
(women’s), Dec. 5-6; the Ohio Small 
College State Swimming and Diving 
Championships, Feb. 19-21; the OAC 
Swimming and Diving Champion- 
ships, Feb. 27-28; the NCAA Division 
III National Swimming and Diving 
Championships, Mar. 19-21; the OAC 
Tennis Championships, May 8-9; and, 
the Midwest Lacrosse Tournament, 
May 9-10. 


Studio art major Louise Glass was 
supposed to do cross-country skiing 
for Winter Term last year, but it 
never snowed. So, she registered for 
“Nutrition and Exercise” second 
semester, where Judi Flohr required 
the class torun three times per week. 
“But, I ran every day,” said Louise. 

Did the jogging regime change her 
life? “Did it ever,” replied the senior, 
“Because I was neurotic. I still am, but 
less so. I’ve got all this extra energy.” 

Still running every day, Louise is 
up to 16 miles on her long-run day, 
which is Sunday. “It makes you feel 
better about yourself, too. And it 
gives me achance to think about, you 
know, things that make you mad. 
You air everything out, especially 
doing long distance.” 


Running; it’s for the birds. Winner of 
the IM Turkey Trot are Phil Venditti, 
Asia House director, and his wife, 
Una Min. Phil took the men’s division 
with a time of 18:35. Una led the 
women’s div. in 23:54. 
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Gini Fleming 


Senior co-captain Gini Fleming set 
course records in both of the Yeo- 
women’s home meets this fall. The 
three-time letterwinner covered the 
three-mile course in 19:18, when the 
team ran against Hiram. Gini sur- 
passed that mark significantly when 
Oberlin hosted Akron and Marietta, 
finishing in 18:49. 

The fastest OC harrier, Gini won 
four out of the seven races in which 
she ran. She took two second places 
and was sixth in the state invitational 
at Ohio Wesleyan. 

She is currently doing honors work 
inchemistry on “Synthesis and Vibra- 
tional Assignment of Cyclo-propenyl 
Cations: 


1981 will mark the 75th Anniversary 
of the Yale-Princeton Women’s All- 
Star Basketball Game. All former 
Tigers and Bulldogs are needed to 
help make it a grand Diamond Jubilee. 

The planning stages are naught but 
initial, but we’d like to know if you 
played? When you played? What did 

-P mean to_you? Did you really not 
want men to watch the games? Do 
you have any exhibitable memorabil- 
ia (pictures, clippings, scrapbooks, 
etc.)? Would you come back for the 
75th game and a reunion? What do 
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you think we should do to commemo- 
rate this occasion? 

Write soon to: Y-P Diamond Jubi- 
lee, clo Francie Bobbe, Philips Gym, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 

Oh, by the way, for 1980, Yale 
edged the Tigers, 41-40. 


Face in the crowd 

Pictured among the “Faces in the 
Crowd” in the Nov. 11 Sports Illustrated 
was freshman Carol Wigley (See 
ALUMNI CHILDREN, page 55), 
daughter of Richard ’57 and MaryLou 
(Henderson) ‘58. She was also the 
cover story of The Olympian and was 
featured Oct. 5 in Women’s Varsity 
Sports. 

Competing this past summer in the 
National Explorer Olympics at Fort 
Collins, Colo., Carol, aswimmer with 
All-American potential, won ten 
medals (seven gold) in four sports, 
more than any of the other 458 
entrants. 

Offered both academic and athletic 
scholarships at Kent State, why did 
Carol select Oberlin? “If you go ona 
swimming scholarship,” said the tal- 
ented frosh, “you have to swim nine 
months of the year. I like to play as 
many sports as I can.” 

“Also, I’m majoring in physical edu- 
cation and I think I’m better off witha 
liberal background in terms of get- 
ting into graduate school.” 

Why physical education? “I have 
this dream to open upa fitness center 
someday,” stated Carol. “I havea real 
interest in teaching elementary and 
junior high school kids and in coach- 
ing. If I wanted to work at the college 
level, I wouldn’t want to mess with 
scholarships.” 

How does Carol find Oberlin so 
far? “I like it, I really do. I especially 
like the athletic program here. This is 
going to sound weird,” she com- 
mented, “but I like meeting athletes 
who have brains in their heads.” 


Lack of numbers, talent 

“I think we can still accomplish some- 
thing this season,” said basketball 
Co-Captain Steve Woodring, “I don’t 
think that’s been ruled out at all... We 
have to play well to win, and we’re 
capable of doing it.” 

The other co-captain, Terry Stal- 
lings, echoed “Woody’s” remarks, “I 
feel we do have a chance ... We have 
to play well every game in order to 
win, because of lack of numbers and 
talent.” 


Coach Janka 


Woodring and Stallings are juniors. 
They are two of the four returning 
lettermen. There are no seniors. 

With one recruit in the starting 
lineup, OC’s hoopsters opened their 
1980-81 season with a 107-68 loss to 
Wilberforce, followed by a 91-58 loss 
to Walsh College. 

“We were terrible both nights,’ 
commented freshman Dave Lieber, 
the recruit, “but, we played less terri- 
bly Saturday night.” 

For Woodring, a 6-1 guard whoisa 
starter for the first time, the Yeo- 
men’s “biggest problem is keeping the 
intensity.” Not counting difficulties 
such as having to practice half-court 
most of the time, Steve added,” You've 
got your academics going on; it’s 
tougher to concentrate here ona day- 
to-day basis.” 

Woodring’s emphasis on intensity 
extends to his new coach, Ed Janka, 
former first assistant at the Univer- 
sity of Detroit. “He’s always in there 
fighting for you. He’s got that style of 
coaching. I think he’s good for us,” 
Woody added, “because we need 
someone to keep pushing us ... espe- 
cially with small numbers. He’s very 
emotional, and it shows through in 
his coaching, both positive and nega- 
tive. When you do something well, he 
gets excited. When you do something 
wrong, he lets you know.” 

Performing well, or wrong, the 
Yeomen still have expectations for 
themselves. Stallings, a 6-5 centerand 
the most experienced of the return- 
ees, said, “We're really getting ready 
for conference games. Winning other 
games is beautiful; it’s great to win. 
But, when it comes down to it, we 
really have to win some conference 
games.” 
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Alumni 
activities 


Election results 

Jewel Stradford Lafontant ’43, senior 
partner in the Chicago law firm of 
Lafontant, Wilkins and Butler, has 
been elected by alumniasa trustee of 
Oberlin College to serve a six-year 
term commencing Jan. 1. She replaces 
Ruth Leiserson Sims ‘40, first select- 
man of Greenwich, Conn. 

Conrad Bahlke ’80 has been elected 
by members of the classes of 1979, 
1980 and 1981 as aclass trustee of the 
College. He replaces Thomas G. Diet- 
terich ‘77 and began serving a three- 
year term at the November 1980 
meeting of the trustees. 

Jean Forsythe Dye ’38 has been 
elected by the Alumni Board as 
president-elect of the Alumni Associ- 
ation. She will take office July 1 and 
will be president of the Associationin 
1982-83. Robert I. Rotberg ’55 will be 
president of the Association in 1981- 
82. The current president is Ruth 
Oltman ‘34. 

At its annual meeting in November 
1980, the Alumni Board certified 
Sherrill Cleland ‘49, Eileen Tate Cline 
‘56 and Victor Stone ‘42 as candidates 
for alumni-elected trustee in the elec- 
tion to be held next fall. Cleland will 
be seeking a second six-year term as 
trustee. Cline is currently serving a 
second term as a member of the 
Alumni Board. Stone, a former 
member of the Alumni Board, is serv- 
ing as class agent. 

Lafontant received the LL.B. from 
Chicago in 1946. She holds nine 
honorary degrees including the LL.D. 
from Oberlin in 1979. A native Chi- 
cagoan, she has practiced law pri- 
vately since admission to the Illinois 
Barin 1947 with interim public service 
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appointments as spe- 
cial assistant U.S. at- 
torney for the north- 
ern district of Illinois 
(1953-58) and as the 
first woman U.S. dep- 
uty solicitor general 
(1973-75). She was 
vice chairman of the 
U.S. advisory commit- 
tee on international, 
educational and cul- Dye 
tural affairs (1969-73) and in 1972 
was U.S. representative to the U.N. 

She was Henry Cabot Lodge’s ad- 
visor on civil rights during his vice- 
presidential campaign, has been a 
member of the Illinois advisory com- 
mittee to the Federal Civil Rights 
Commission, a director of the ACLU 
and a national officer of the NAACP. 
In addition she is currently director of 
seven business corporations plus the 
Cerebral Palsy Foundation, a trustee 
of four educational institutions and a 
member of the U. Chicago Law 
School’s alumni board. 

Bahlke is a candidate for the M.B.A. 
in public and nonprofit management 
at the University of Chicago. His 
hometown is Clinton, N.Y. He was 
treasurer of the Class of 1980, is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, won the 
Comfort Star Award for study in 
government, graduated with high 
honors, wrote for Alternatives and the 
Oberlin Review, edited the Plum Creek 
Review, was on the WOBC staff and 
even found time to write an article 
for the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. He 
also chaired the Marlin Butts Guest- 
ship in 1979-80 and directed the City 
of Oberlin’s summer recreation for 
the elderly program in 1979. 

Dye was elected to the Alumni 
Board in 1978 and has chaired its 
extended education committee. She 
has represented the classes of 1938- 
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1947 and has been a life-long worker 
in improving the education of chil- 
dren and youth. She has been vice 
president of the National PTA, presi- 
dent of the Ohio School Boards Asso- 
ciation, member of the TV Violence 
Commission and the 1970 White 
House Conference on Children, mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Heights-Univer- 
sity Heights School Board (1958-73) 
and is listed in Who's Who of American 
Women. She has been active in affairs 
of the Cleveland Alumni Club and isa 
member of the John F. Oberlin Society. 


Club News 

Atlanta: The club is gearing up to 
sponsor the Oberlin College Choir on 
Jan. 14. The choir will sing in Drew 
Hill Presbyterian Church, (1026 Ponce 
de Leon Ave.) at 7:30 p.m. Phyllis 
Freedman Schwartz ’53 is coordinat- 
ing housing and fund raising. People 
interested in helping can contact her 
at 1089 Oakdale Rd., N.E., 404/ 
378-8051. 


Baltimore: Forty-four Oberlinians 
met at the home of Donald and Nana 
(Bragg) Henderson ’50/’48 on Nov. 9. 
Dan Berger '54 conducted a brief 
organizational meeting after dinner 
and Lee (Logan) Williams ’55 de- 
scribed the admissions rep program. 


Columbus: Area alumni will host 
President Danenberg March 9. He 
will speak about the 19/83 campaign 
at the University Club. James E. 
PohIman ‘54 is making arrangements. 


District of Columbia: Politicos were 
stimulated by a panel discussion Dec. 
9 between Oberlin’s congressman, 
Don Pease (D.-Ohio), and Mary Dent 
Crisp ‘46, former co-chairman of the 


In November, the alumni admissions reps in 
Westchester and Southern Connecticut char- 
tered a bus to Oberlin for interested high 
school students. The bus left White Plains 
Friday morning, Nov. 7, and returned 
Sunday night, Nov. 9. Thirty-three stu- 
dents paid the fare of $75 which included a 
boxed meal each way. They were guests of 
the College while in Oberlin. Doug Maass 
‘66, coordinator and tour guide, checks stu- 
dents aboard the bus as it prepares to leave 


Oberlin. 


Republican Party and national chair- 
person of the Anderson-Lucey cam- 
paign. Moderator was Ted Gest ‘68, 
White House correspondent for U.S. 
News and World Report. 


Twin Cities: The Small College 
Alumni Association is sponsoring a 
series of discussions in January and 
February on the Performing Arts in 
the ’80’s: 

Jan. 12—Philip Brunelle, artistic 
director, Minnesota Opera Company. 

Jan. 19—Lou Salerni, artistic direc- 
tor, the Cricket Theater. 

Feb. 9—David Richardson, manag- 
ing director, St. Paul Chamber Or- 
chestra. 

Feb. 16—Loyce Houlton, artistic 
director, Minnesota Dance Theater. 

The series will be held in the Cricket 
Theater on the 8th floor of the Hen- 
nepin Center for the Arts, 528 Hen- 
nepin Ave., Minneapolis. The entire 
series costs $15; $5 for each event. 
Information can be obtained from 
Patricia Millar Weimer Eichenlaub 
‘47, 1300 France Ave. South, Golden 
Valley, MN 55416. 


Westchester-So. Conn.: The club is 
initiating the Oberlin College Alumni 
Book Award, a project designed to 
help the College attract the highest 
caliber student. This year, an Oberlin 
Book Award will be awarded to area 
high school juniors for outstanding 
academic achievement. The award 
will be made available to the schools 
in Westchester and Fairfield County 
that offer the best potential for at- 
tracting and admitting excellent stu- 
dents to Oberlin. The club expects 
the program to offer the following 
benefits: Equate Oberlin in the minds 
of students with academic excellence, 
enable alumni reps in the area to talk 
about Oberlin with guidance counse- 
lors in an immediate and direct way, 
provide a good opportunity for local 
publicity about Oberlin. Alumni in 
the club area are being asked to con- 
tribute to the cost of purchase of 
books. Coordinators of the project 
are Stephen Kelly ’71, Dick Harper 
‘53 and Sandra Nethercott Waters 
‘71. Other clubs are urged to follow 
the lead of Westchester in this 
project. 
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Edwin Fischer 
remembered? 


by Martin A. Hamburger '49 


Harvey Sachs observes that “Per- 

forming musicians...even the best 
of them leave a mark which quickly 
fades. Recordings have proved that 
nothing can stop this from happen- 
ing: the percentage of today’s record 
buyers who will choose a performance 
of a Beethoven Symphony by Furt- 
waengler or Toscanini over a more 
modern version is very small indeed. 
... New generations arise who, except 
in special cases, do not feel a need to 
listen to performances that took place 
in their grandparents’ day. Those 
who like to hear how Nikisch, Men- 
gelberg, Weingartner or Strauss did 
certain pieces are either professionals 
or exceptionally impassioned ama- 
teurs.” 

I have been trying to test the valid- 
ity of that observation as it applies to 
Edwin Fischer, the great pianist who 
lived from 1886 to 1960. Fischer was 
an outstanding interpreter of Bach, 
Mozart and Beethoven and I discov- 
ered that he had recorded more than 
25 hours of the core of great Ger- 
manic piano literature. Fearful of all 
but train travel he never performed 
in the U.S., but he was known here 
through his recordings. Though he 


: n his recent Toscanini biography, 


was an undisputed giant in his day, I 
have found that few any longer know 
him and even fewer know about his 
recordings. I acquired an obsession: 
“If only they could hear his records, 
surely they would feel about himas I 
do!” 


Through the kind auspices of Sylvan 
Suskin, professor of music history in 
the Conservatory, a demonstration 
of recordings and discussion was 
arranged at Oberlin in October dur- 
ing a weekend when class presidents 
and class agents would be assembling 
for their annual meetings. It was my 
first attempt to reach a wider public. 
It was obvious that Fischer was not 
well known to the returning Ober- 
linians and to understand my feelings 
one needs to have some “background” 
information about Edwin Fischer. 
His sublime musical artistry enabled 
him to achieve every imaginable suc- 
cess in his career. His father, born in 
Bohemia, was a professional musi- 
cian. He died when Edwin was still a 
tot. His strong-willed and self-sacri- 
ficing Swiss mother supervised his 
early training in his native Basel and 
in 1904 she took him to Berlin, thena 
main stage of the musical world. 
There he completed his studies with 
Martin Krause, Liszt’s student and 
long-time assistant. A year later he 
was appointed to the Stern Conser- 
vatory faculty where he was a stu- 
dent, and soon thereafter he began to 
concertize, first as accompanist to the 
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The Listening session in Oberlin. 


singer, Ludwig Wuellner. Both artis- 
tically and professionally he was fur- 
thered by Eugend’Albert and Busoni. 
By 1914 his solo career was well 
launched and it was followed by a 
meteoric rise to the pinnacle within 
two or three years. He played under 
all the great conductors of his day. He 
concertized throughout Europe until 
his career was terminated by illness 
in 1956. 

Fischer focused his energies on the 
Germancomposers from the Baroque 
to Brahms. He liked to conduct from 
the keyboard, specializing in the piano 
concertos of Bach and Mozart and 
also Beethoven. His trio was one of 
the most distinguished and his 
chamber orchestra became his per- 
sonalinstrumentasit traveled around 
Europe. Concerts were often made 
possible through the financial sacrific- 
es made by members of the groupand 
by Fischer. These performances and 
some of the recordings made of them 
rank at the very top of Fischer’s artis- 
tic achievements. A close bond existed 
with Wilhelm Furtwaengler whose 
piano concerto Fischer premiered and 
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introduced in major European musi- 
cal centers. They concertized from 
Berlin to London. Fischer’s collabora- 
tion with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf ina 
disc of Schubert Lieder remains ex- 
emplary. As master teacher, and in 
his master classes, first in Berlin and 
later in Lucerne, he gathered about 
him gifted piano students from around 
the world, Alfred Brendel and Paul 
Badura-Skoda among them. Compo- 
ser, scholar, writer of some excep- 
tionally refreshing and penetrating 
musical essays, prolific arranger and 
editor, Fischer’s was a music-filled 
life, productive and generous to those 
he amply enriched. 

Numerous but no longer well 
known recordings constitute Fischer’s 
legacy. A few still can be found in 
local U.S. stores. Henning Smidth 
Olsen (he has recently dropped the 
Olsen), a Danish librarian specializ- 
ing in music, compiled a Fischer dis- 
cography in 1974. The recordings 
include the entire Well-Tempered 
Clavier of Bach, all of his keyboard 
concertos, five of Mozart’s late con- 
certos, several in more than one per- 
formance, and all of the Beethoven 
concertos except No. 2 and 7 of his 
major sonatas. There are also pieces 


of Schubert, Brahms, Haendel, Haydn 
and Schumann. Oberlin has a good 
number of these records in LP’s and 
probably more in 78's. Most of these 
recordings, made between 1930 and 
1954 and not stereophonic, are never- 
theless of surprisingly good quality. 
The late Prof. James H. Hall 14 used 
them indemonstrations to his classes. 

The Oberlin seminar was followed 
two days later (Oct. 6) by a three- 
hour radio broadcast of Fischer’s 
records in Pittsburgh on WQED-FM 
in commemoration of his 95th birth- 
day. That was an exciting break- 
through for me. Later the same day 
came an indication of renewed and 
increased interest in Fischer by a 
music critic of The New York Times. A 
commemoration for 1985/86 under 
the leadership of the Lucerne Festival 
has been promised and I hope it will 
occur. 1986 is the 100th anniversary 
of Fischer’s birth (and”also 
Furtwaengler’s), 1985 is the 25th 
anniversary of his death (and also the 
300th anniversary of the birth of J.S. 
Bach). 

An Oberlin faculty friend charac- 
terized my Fischer madness’ as “all 
right. After all you’re not doing 
anyone any harm (presumably that 
included me), I even know of some 
people who collect beer cans.” The 
Fischer records chastened hima little, 
he was opened minded enough to 
listen to them and was admittedly 
impressed. 

“Impassioned amateur” I am, per- 
haps I’m even “exceptionally impas- 
sioned.” But are many music lovers 
otherwise? Fischer’s generation pro- 
duced an unusual galaxy of perform- 
ing musicians in a watershed era still 
closer to the age of the great compos- 
ers. It was the first generation to 
have its performances recorded on a 
fairly high quality level. How we and 
future generations relate to them 
remains to be seen. Certainly it seems 
too early to declare them finally dead. 


Edwin Fischer was a household word 
while I was a child in Germany in the 
late ‘30’s. My mother, a pianist, 
admired him. From her I first learned 
to rank him with Schnabel, Gieseking 
and Serkin. I never heard Fischer in 
person. Until recently I had only 
known a couple of his records. Then! 
chanced upon his 1953 performance 
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of the Mozart C minor 
piano concerto, K. 491 
(No. 24), Vox/Turnabout 
Historical 
was thrilled and pro- 
foundly moved by this 
dramatic, powerful 
and beautiful perfor- 
mance, Fischer play- 
ing, and conducting 
the Danish Chamber 
Orchestra. A search 
for other recordings 
and information 
about Fischer fol- 
lowed. Both were sur- 
prisingly available in 
Pittsburgh, mostly in 
the public library. But 
I found few music 
lovers who knew of 
Fischer. I came to 
wonder if Fischer had 
ever performed in the 
U.S. and, if not, why 
not? Was he tainted 
by the Naziera? Why 
had he not left Ger- 
many until 1943? As 
a Swiss, he presuma- 
bly could have. In- 
quiries about these 
matters led tocontact 
with Fischer’s family 
members, former stu- 
dents, musicologists, 
critics, etc. Finally, 
last summer, during 
a European trip, I 
visited many Fischer 
people in Vienna, 
Switzerland, Ger- 
many and Denmark. 
“Miss Lina” (Karoline 
Gerlieb) age 93, Fischer’s companion/ 
right hand of almost 40 years, wel- 
comed me to his house on Lake 
Lucerne; his executor and head of his 
Foundation, Dr. Walter Strebi, attor- 
ney, and himself leader of the Lucerne 
Festival for several decades, and con- 
fidant and oasis for many artistic and 
literary greats, especially during the 
Hitler period; Ferry Gebhardt, child 
prodigy for whom Fischer was ap- 
pointed guardian, now a pianist and 
faculty member of the Hamburg 
Conservatory. Their warmth and de- 
votion was impressive. I found Fischer 
to be “clean” on the Naziissue, though 
like many he avoided trouble and was 
no resistance hero. The condition of 
archive materials and the failure to 
attempt preservation of still available 
recollections, for example through 
oral history, were discouraging. Even 
40 
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more so was the enveloping oblivion: 
his writings unavailable, out-of-print, 
his records only scarcely escaping 
that fate. My hopes for fostering a 
biography and the preservation and 
improvement of archive materials (and 
distribution of copies) had to be 
deferred. I felt I must give priority to 
getting him heard, particularly on 
radio, with the attendant hope that 
this might create demand for his 
records, their reissue and possible 
improvement. 


I was pleased with the small gather- 
ing that came to hear the Fischer 
recordings I brought to Oberlin. The 
audience included several Conserva- 


tory faculty (and a 
Fischer expert not on 
the faculty!). It was 
less a case of intro- 
ducing the audience 
to Fischer than it was 
to inform them about 
his records. 

The Oberlin audi- 
ence was responsive 
and appeared moved. 
Discussion ensued: 
“Are the apparent dif- 
ferences in expres- 
siveness, in passion 
and in interpretation 
and perhaps in style 
so great when com- 
pared tocurrent views 
and practices as to 
make Fischer obso- 
lete? Are they like 
changes in fashion, in 
dress? Or are these 
simply manifesta- 
tions of differences of 
personality or largely 
so? Are these univer- 
sal elements in per- 
formance and, if so, 
can our artistic needs 
find nourishment 
from these great per- 
formances of the 
past?”” These ques- 
tions were raised, but 
no concensus was at- 
tempted or achieved. 

Unfortunately, on- 
ly a few students were 
present. Possibly this 
was because of inade- 
quate publicity, and 
especially background 
information. Perhaps students know- 
ingly stayed away. 

The Newscope notice said: “Record- 
ed Demonstration and Discussion of 
the Artistry of Pianist Edwin Fischer 
(1886-1960), Saturday, October 4th, 
4:00 p.m. 223 Bibbins. Moderated by 
Marty Hamburg OC ‘49. Everyone 
welcome.” 

It would be interesting to know 
students’ true feelings, perhaps ona 
future occasion. 
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Memorial 
Minutes 


W. Hayden Boyers 
Professor Emeritus of French 
1900-1979 


illiam Hayden Boyers was 
born Sept. 4, 1900, in Woods- 
field, Ohio. He attended Ohio 
Wesleyan University, graduating with 
a major in Classics in 1922. He stayed 
on as aninstructorin Greek and Latin 
and thenin French. There he obtained 
a master’s degree in Romance lan- 
guages in 1924. The following year 
he enrolled in the doctoral program at 
the University of Chicago and wrote 
his dissertation on the figure of the 
woman in Dante’s lyrics (Rime), under 
the supervision of Ernest Hatch Wil- 
kins. The Ph.D. was granted him in 
1929. In the meantime Prof. Wilkins 
came to Oberlin College as its 7th 
president, encouraging Hayden to 
follow. In September 1928, he joined 
the Oberlin faculty. During his 39 
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years of service he taught a variety of 
courses, specifically on Moliere and 
Voltaire, wrote on Bertrand de Born 
and Anatole France, translated 
Frederic Bastiat, edited a Journal of 
Summer Theater, and came to be 
identified as the guiding spirit behind 
the Gilbert and Sullivan productions. 
He retired in 1967 and accepted a 
One-year teaching post at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal College in Virginia. That 
one year grew to eight, allowing 
Hayden to retire a second time in 
1975 when he returned to Oberlin. 
He died this past April 15, of a heart 
attack. 

These few bare facts form an aus- 
tere resume of a long, rich, and eclec- 
tic life. No hint can be gleaned from 
them that though the son of a Meth- 
odist minister he felt attracted to 
satire as it was practiced by Voltaire 
and France, that his fascination with 
pomp and circumstance drew him to 
the theater, and at age 19, into the 
Military Academy at West Point, that 
through his efforts and those of Stan 
McLaughlin ‘21 the College gained 
the Hall Auditorium theater, that, 
finally, ever since 1952, he dedicated 
much time to helping others win 
their struggle against alcoholism. 

Together with Dorothy Stark Boy- 
ers, their son John, and his many 
G. & S. charges we remember Hayden 
as much more than his Curriculum 
Vitae, as a warm, generous and de- 
voted human being. 


Memorial minute written by Vinio Rossi, 
McCandless Professor of French, and read by 
Mathis Szykowski, associate professor of 
French, adopted by the General Faculty of 
Oberlin College Nov. 18, 1980. 


H. Thomas Frank 
Danforth Professor of Religion 
1933-1980 


hen Harry Thomas Frank died 

on Oct. 8, 1980, he left a rich 

legacy of teaching and schol- 
arly activities as well as an equally 
rich future unfulfilled. His death 
marks a great loss not only to the 
faculty and students of Oberlin Col- 
lege but to the wider world as well. 
For Tom Frank reached out to many 
beyond this College and skillfully 
opened for them the world of the 
ancient near east and the land of the 
Bible especially. 

As a college community, we only 
infrequently find ourselves acknowl- 
edging and recording the death of a 
colleague in the prime of life, at mid- 
career as it were. We usually look 
back ona long life with contributions 
to college and community, call to 
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memory the deeds well-done and 
words wisely spoken, and then mourn 
the absence of one whose actions and 
words will no longer be part of our 
common life. Today our task is dif- 
ferent: We recognize the life and con- 
tributions of one who did much in the 
time he was at Oberlin, but who could 
have done so much more had he 
remained in our midst, rather than 
remaining only in our memories. 

Tom Frank was born in Williams- 
town, N.C., on June 7, 1933. He later 
called Newport News, Va., home and 
always cherished his Southern heri- 
tage—a heritage shaped not by nar- 
row provincialism but by the classi- 
cal, humanitarian and democratic 
tradition of Jefferson. Tom attended 
Wake Forest University, where he 
was a leader of the student body—as 
you might suspect—and also an out- 
standing football player. A love of 
sports remained a part of his life until 
the end. 

From Wake Forest he went to Yale 
Divinity School, where he received 
the B.D. degree in 1959. He then stud- 
ied for one year as a Rotary Interna- 
tional Fellow at King’s College, the 
University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 
During that year he married Eliza- 
beth Leslie, a Scottish medical doctor, 
and they returned to North Carolina 
where Tom entered the doctoral pro- 
gram in New Testament studies at 
Duke University. 

Tom Frank’s first teaching position 
was at Randolph Macon Women’s 
College, but he soon came to Oberlin. 
Prof. Clyde Holbrook had begun the 
process of building the religion de- 
partment here and Tom’s appoint- 
ment meant the expansion of that 
faculty to three persons. From that 
time forward Tom played an impor- 
tant role in the development of the 
teaching of religion at Oberlin. Clyde 
Holbrook opened a new era in the 
teaching of religion as a discipline 
among the humanities, and Tom Frank 
entered fully into that heritage, adding 
to it his own distinctive and dynamic 
presence. After Prof. Holbrook’s re- 
tirement as Danforth Professor in 
1977, Tom Frank was named to suc- 
ceed to that chair and also became 
chairman of the department of reli- 
gion. 

Tom’s course on the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus was one that students 
elected with enthusiasm. At the end 
they might declare cherished ideas 
questioned, skepticism challenged, or 
values strengthened—but always they 
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knew that they had been in the pres- 
ence of a master teacher who 
demanded that they be as rigorous as 
he was in thinking and writing. In 
recent years Tom put more and more 
time and energy into archaeology and 
specifically into the historical 
geography of Palestine. This may 
seem to be a dry and dusty subject— 
and indeed, if you visit the land, in 
one sense it is. But Tom Frank had 
the ability to make the land and its 
dry forms come to life. Under his skill- 
ful guidance in the land or through 
maps and his excellent photographs, 
one could envision Roman legions 
laying seige to Masada, grasp the 
logic of the route of the King’s road, 
picture the wandering herdsmen re- 
corded in the Bible as the Patriarchs, 
or trace the many trips of St. Paul 
through the Roman world. In his last 
major book, to be published in 1981, 
Tom broke new ground in the field of 
historical geography and the art of 
map-making. And he showed again 
his ability to make dry bones speak 
and baked ground come alive with 
scenes from the past. 

In addition to his teaching and writ- 
ing, Prof. Frank served as trustee of 
the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, director of the educational 
and volunteer programs of the Ober- 
lin archaeological dig at Tell el Hesi, 
and associate editor of the Biblical 
Archaeologist. He also found time for 
the community of Oberlin. He was 
active in the Rotary Club, serving as 
its president, but he especially made 
his presence felt through service as 
president of the Board of Education. 

Tom was also welcome in many 
synagogues and churches, especially 
in Cleveland, where he delivered 
numerous lectures on the land, peo- 
ple and religions of the Bible. Several 
times he led tour groups to Israel, 
Egypt and Jordan, most recently this 
past summer. There, just as in the 
classroom, his ability to enliven the 
past in terms of the present and to 
challenge people to think in new ways 
was always evident. During Tom’s 
years as chairman of the Haskell 
committee, the College was benefi- 
ciary of his wisdom in providing ex- 
cellent lecturers on important topics 
related to Biblical studies. It is no 
small tribute to his vision and his abil- 
ity to entice lecturers to Oberlin that 
the Haskell lecturer for this spring 
will be Paolo Matthiae, a major figure 


in the discovery and interpretation of 
the ancient city of Ebla. 

In his idea of education, Tom Frank 
had a wide vision of what the liberal 
arts ought to provide for a man or 
woman during four years at Oberlin. 
He helped advance the meaning of a 
humanistic education, and he once 
quoted Richard Schlatter when ad- 
dressing the question of the place of 
religion in the humanities: 


the job of the humanistic scholar is to 
organize our huge inheritance of cul- 
ture, to make the past available to the 
present, to make the whole of civiliza- 
tion available to men who necessarily 
live in one small corner for one little 
stretch of time, and finally to judge, as 
a critic, the actions of the present by 
the experience of the past. 


Tom Frank is sorely missed. His 
family—Betty and their three sons, 
John, Malcolm and Ian—feel his loss 
most sharply. But friends, colleagues 
and acquaintances in Oberlin and 
around the world know that some- 


thing significant came toanend when 
Tom Frank died. 


Memorial minute by Grover A. Zinn Jr., 
professor of religion, adopted by the General 
Faculty of Oberlin College Nov. 18, 1980. 


Clyde A. Holbrook, Danforth Profes- 
sor of Religion Emeritus and Visiting 
Distinguished Professor of Religion, 
spoke the following words at the fun- 
eral service for H. Thomas Frank at 
the First Church in Oberlin Oct. 11, 
1980: 


e are here to give thanks for 
and rejoice in the life of Harry 
Thomas Frank, and for the 


enrichment he brought to those about 
him. Because we take justifiable pride 
in his achievements, we therefore 
claim him as our own. Now, although 
ina manner of speaking, we may each 
enter a claim to Tom, we know that 
no one in his deepest self can be pos- 
sessed totally by another human being. 
We are, in a deeply significant sense, 
only ourselves, and of no one was this 
more true than of Tom. He was his 
Own person, and demanded to be 
treated as such. Sono simple account- 
ing of our presumptive claims can in 
any way be regarded as doing justice 
to his unique complexity. 

Perhaps my egotistical disposition 
must now show through when! make 
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first claim in respect to Tom. As 
chairman of the religion department, 
I was the primary agent in hiring him, 
and bringing him with Betty and John 
to Oberlin. I was the first to become 
acquainted with him, and thereby it 
was as a member of the religion 
department that much of his profes- 
sional career asa teacher-scholar was 
launched. He was splendidly prepared 
for his work—a graduate of Wake 
Forest, Yale Divinity School, and Duke 
University, with additional study at 
Aberdeen University in Scotland. But 
many a person could have possessed 
those credits on paper, but lacked 
what Tom made of them as he grew 
and matured. He was a stalwart col- 
league upon whom to depend. He 
proved to bea meticulous scholar, as 
his writings attest, and his work in 
the classroom was motivated by an 
unflinching demand for the highest 
of academic standards. He gave him- 
self enthusiastically and unstintingly 
to his students, both in the classroom 
and in private consultation outside 
the classroom. He loved to teach. He 
seemed indefatigable in his pursuit of 
the best in both scholarship and 
teaching. But he did not carry his aca- 
demic accomplishments with a heavy 
hand, for he possessed a delightful 
wit, spiced, as we came to know, with 
a charming touch of exaggeration. 
Only the most sullen, grouchy, and 
pessimistic person could mount a 
successful defense against his infec- 
tious humor. Students and colleagues 
responded warmly to him—and I dare 
say many came to love him. But he 
was also a person of strong convic- 
tions from which he was not easily 
swayed. Even when counseled by me 
and others to “let up” on his energetic 
pursuit of scholarly projects, he usu- 
ally turned a deaf ear. This was espe- 
cially true after his first major opera- 
tion, when we saw his courage. He 
was virtually unstoppable in all he 
did, and when he felt impeded, he 
could speak sharply and impatiently. 
But it was a delight to see him spread 
his interests as he developed in Bibli- 
cal studies. Biblical history and archae- 
ology enlarged the scope of his influ- 
ence, through his writings and work 
in archaeological digs. I recall with 
pleasure when he, a Southerner, and 
La Yankee, found common ground in 
a good-natured re-evaluation of the 
Civil War. His was no single-tracked 
mind, as his interest in the arts and 
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Harry Thomas Frank Memorial 
Oberlin and non-Oberlin friends of 
Prof. Frank have joined to establish 
the Harry Thomas Frank Professor- 
ship in Judaic Biblical and Post-Biblical 
Studies. 

The goal for the Professorship is 
$750,000. It will permit the addition 
to the department of religion of one 
person whose responsibilities will 
cover an area of deep interest to Prof. 
Frank. 

A full description of the proposed 
memorial is available by writing: Tom 
Frank Memorial, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. Memorial gifts 
may be sent directly to the Develop- 
ment Office. 


music also made evident. I was grati- 
fied to see him succeed to the chair- 
manship of the department and to 
the Danforth Professorship. He richly 
deserved them. Now he leaves a gap— 
not only in college students’ lives, but 
alsoin mine. I miss himasa friend and 
as acollegue. But I make bold toclaim 
him, as both friend and colleague—as 
does the department of religion, past 
and present. 

Oberlin College also lays claim to 
Tom, because he laid his impress 
upon this institution, upholding all 
the best for which this college has 
stood. He was recognized by col- 
leagues outside the department— 
fellow scholars and administrators. 
And the college is justifiably proud of 
what he contributed. In his early days 
here he assisted with football, agame 
he himself had played and in which he 
always took an interest. He came to 
know and influence men who may 
never have been in his classroom. To 
the work of the college he brought 
distinguished scholars, in his role as 
chairman of the Haskell Lecture 
committee. And the college was the 
richer for that. He was instrumental 
in establishing our program in Judaic 
studies, furthering it by his efforts. 
He did his stint on the Educational 
Policy Committee. And his own schol- 
arly achievements, travels abroad, 
lectures and writings redounded to 
the college’s reputation in this coun- 
try and elsewhere. But we must also 
say that Oberlin College helped to 
shape him, with its intellectual free- 
dom, and init he flourished. So Ober- 
lin College claims him as her faithful 
son, as one who drank deeply of her 
traditional service to human life. 

But then think of the many com- 
munities which also lay claim to this 


man. The Oberlin community cer- 
tainly claims Tom and takes pride in 
his achievements. Members of the 
Rotary Club, of which he was once 
president, and the Board of Educa- 
tion, of which he was chairman, found 
him energetically giving of himself. 
He preached in this pulpit and spoke 
widely in the community. He made 
friends outside the college circle as 
well as within it, and there are many 
here who enjoyed hospitality in the 
home of Betty and Tom. And there 
are those of the wider community of 
northeastern Ohio as well as in the 
nation who have also enjoyed this 
agreeable, outgoing man. Communi- 
ties of scholars here and abroad also 
claim him as one of their own, whom 
they have now lost. His lines ran out 
to and through those communities: 
the American Academy of Religion, 
the American Archaeological Society, 
the American Oriental Institute, the 
American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, of which he wasa trustee, the 
Society for Values in Higher Educa- 
tion, the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture, to name only a few. His name 
was known and esteemed by all these, 
and they too enter a claim because he 
was a part of them. 

But these presumptive claims pale 
before those who knew and loved him 
most intimately. The first claim in 
worldly terms belongs to none of 
these we have mentioned, but to 
father and mother. It was their love 
and nurture which brought him to 
us. It was of them he spoke lovingly 
as he reflected back to them the love 
they had for him. Here we speak less 
of aclaim entered by his parents than 
of an abiding affection which bound 
parents and son together. It was a 
bond which, no matter how far Tom 
went in his profession, was never 
broken. And the same bond of love 
was reflected in his love and concern 
for his own family. His tenderest at- 
tachments flowed out to Betty, his 
help-mate, and to John, their first 
born, Malcolm and Ian. With his af- 
fection for the Scottish idiom, he used 
to refer lovingly and jokingly to his 
sons as “his bairns.” The claim of 
Betty and the boys, again, far more 
than a claim, centered his life among 
us. As he gave for them, they in turn 
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enriched and stabilized his life, in 
sickness and in health. Apart from 
the books, the dust of archaeological 
digs, public service, and his teaching, 
he, like all who attempt to penetrate 
the limits of human knowledge, need- 
ed the common everyday realities of 
life which only his immediate family 
could provide. To them, more than to 
the rest of us, he leaves a legacy to 
claim as their own. 

There is yet another claim above all 
others to be entered for this life so 
cruelly and abruptly cut off. It is the 
claim of the God of Jesus Christ. Tom 
was brought up in Baptist religious 
surroundings, and ashe grew, soalso 
did his faith. But those of us who 
think we knew him to some degree 
realized that the piety of his youth 
was never extinguished by his ac- 
quaintance with the arcane technical- 
ities with which his professional life 
was engaged. To talk with him long, 
was to detect that solid underpinning 
of an uncomplicated faith which was 
never naive or sentimental. Andsohe 
came to his death, as one claimed by 
the God in whom he believed, and 
under whose aegis he lived. I suspect 
it was never an easy faith for Tom, 
with all the troubles that hounded 
him mentally and physically, but he 
held out. We sometimes attempt to 
cloak death, on such occasions as this, 
by saying “God took him,” as though 
God only comes when finite hopes 
fade. But God doesn’t come at the end 
of life. He is in the beginning, in the 
duration of one’s life and vocation, as 
well as at the end. No, God didn’t take 
Tom’s life; death did that. God received 
him, the one who is both Alpha and 
Omega. In our joys and sorrows and 
at last in our facing of the implacable 
foe, there still stands the resurrec- 
tion. And for Tomas for ourselves in 
our sorrow, we repeat the words of 
the Hebrew scriptures: “Underneath 
are the everlasting arms.” “Faith is 
the assurance of things hoped for, the 
conviction of things not seen’”—and 
so it was for this man. And “since we 
are surrounded by so great a cloud of 
witnesses,” of which Tomis now one, 
we too“run the race that is set before 
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BELONGING by Deborah Kent ’69. Dial 
Press (1978). $1.75. A novel written for 
teenagers about a blind high school stu- 
dent who chooses to attend a “normal” 
high school after years of attending spe- 
cial schools for the blind. She encounters 
a new way of life at parties, in after- 
school gossip with friends and in class- 
room situations and finds that fitting in 
means making difficult choices about her 
free time, her friends and herself. Like the 
main character, Kent also studied at spe- 
cial Braille classes during her grade school 
years and then attended public high school. 
She is currently teaching blind children in 
San Miguel and is working on a second 
novel. In addition, she writes acolumn for 
Disabled: USA, a publication of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. 


PREGNANCY, BIRTH AND PARENT- 
HOOD: Adaptations of Mothers, Fathers, 
and Infants, by Frances Kaplan Grossman 
‘61, Lois S. Eichler, Susan A. Winickoff 
and Associates. Jossey-Bass Inc., $15.95. 
Dispels the myth that having a baby is 
always a joyous event for parents—eagerly 
anticipated, pleasurable and requiring only 
simple adjustments that come naturally. 
It examines families’ actual experience of 
pregnancy, birth and early parenthood; 
describes the strains, crises and transi- 
tions that confront new parents, and 
explains the personal, family and envi- 
ronmental factors that influence which 
problems couples are likely to face and 
how well they are able to cope and adjust. 
Based ona study that followed 93 families 
of varying social classes from early preg- 
nancy through the first year of parenting, 
it comprehensively examines their expe- 
riences and adaptions. The authors used 
interviews, observations and objective and 
subjective tests for their study. Each 
chapter summarizes previous findings on 
the topic and compares them to the authors’ 
findings. Grossman, past president of the 


Alumni Association, is associate profes- 
sor of psychology at Boston U. Eichler is 
on the staff of the department of psychia- 
try at M.I.T. Winickoff is a member of the 
department of psychiatry at the Mount 
Auburn Hospital in Cambridge, Mass. 


ORIENTAL RUGS by Walter B. Denny 
‘64. Cooper-Hewitt Museum. Part of a 
12-volume series, The Smithsonian IIlus- 
trated Library of Antiques, the book 
presents the rugs as works of art rather 
than utilitarian objects. After describing 
rug weaving techniques in detail and 
exploring the “rug belt” which stretches 
from the shores of the Mediterranean 
through the Middle East to China, India 
and Turkey, the rugs are examined. Denny 
explores the designs, colors and textures 
of Turkish, Caucasian, Persian, Turko- 
man, Indian and Chinese rugs. A chapter 
on collecting, a glossary of special terms, a 
list of further reading and a guide to pub- 
lic collections of rugs, are included. There 
are 28 colorplates, 79 black and white 
photographs and five maps. Denny is 
associate professor of art history at U. 
Mass. and honorary curator of rugs at the 
Fogg Art Museum. He has given numer- 
ous scholarly papers and lectured widely 
on oriental rugs and Islamic and Ottoman 
Turkish art and architecture. The author 
of The Ceramics of the Mosque of Rustem Pasha, 
he has also organized exhibitions and 
written many catalogs and articles in the 
field. On Sept. 30, 1978, Denny gave a 
talk on “Islamic Village and Nomadic 
Rugs” in the Oberlin Art Auditorium for 
the Museum’s exhibit of “Islamic Carpets 
from the Museum Collection.” 


TEMPLE KEFLEC LIONS by aie 
Schmidt. Hummingbird Press (2400 
Hannett N.E., Albuquerque, NM 87106). 
Cloth, $16.50. Paper, $6.50. Seeks to 
combine the intimate details of daily exist- 
ing with reflections on the spirit-in-quest. 
It brings together, as the author writes in 
the preface, “aesthetic images from our 
awareness of nature and art, contempla- 
tive religious experience and meditative 
insights... Travel may be an art that jour- 
neys among temples and nature, creating 
patterns of consciousing that constitute 
reflection. This is my dream.” Contains 
poetry and prose, conveying speculations 
about the so-called “emptiness” of Bud- 
dhist realization, the meaning of Hindu 
temple sculpture, the symbolism of the 
hemispheric form in Buddhist architec- 
ture and many other pervasive philoso- 
phic, artistic and religious questions. 
Schmidt, professor of philosophy at U. of 
New Mexico, taught philosophy at Ober- 
lin 1951-65. He is the author of Religious 
Knowledge, Perception and Cosmology in White- 
head’s Philosophy and Rebelling, Loving and 
Liberation. 
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Lori Adel is an assistant in research (a glori- 
fied lab technician) in the neuroscience labora- 
tory of Yale Medical School, working with 
primates. She plans to work there for two 
years. Phone 203/562-4888. 

Laura Arbeitman is working as a campus/ 
community affiliate in Oregon. She is part of 
the IMPACT ‘80 campaign, designed to acti- 
vate the Pro-Choice majority across the coun- 
try. Laura plans to enter law school in fall 1981 
and pursue public interest/women’s rights law. 
Address: 960 West 19th Ave., Eugene, OR 
97402. 

Ralph Buchalter is a systems programmer 
with IBM and is living in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Rick Fisel has enrolled in the graduate pro- 
gram in chemistry at Stanford. Address: 
McFarland #7C, Escondido Village, Stanford, 
CA 94305. Phone 415/857-1764. 

Joyce Lee and Jacob A. Gayle Jr. ‘79 were 
married in a private ceremony June 28 in the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum courtyard and 
reaffirmed their lifelong vows before family 
and friends Aug. 30 in Pittsburgh. Obies 
attending in Pittsburgh were Jeremiah Murphy 
‘79, Carrietta Jackson ‘79, George Van Buren, 
Braimah Saaka, J.D. Turner, ‘“Cee-Cee” 
Chatman ‘81, Linda Wilson and Efrem Clark 
‘81. Joyce is occupational therapy assistant at 
the Meadville United Methodist Home and 
Hospital. Jacob is assistant director of admis- 
sions at Allegheny College. Address: 653 
Baldwin St., Meadville, PA 16335. 

Anne Nordquist spent the summer as com- 
pany cook for the Nettle Creek Players Inc., in 
Hagerstown, Ind. She also played violin in the 
orchestra and sold tickets at the box office. 

Karl A. Schoen-Rene is a systems analyst/ 
programer for administrative systems devel- 
opment at Ithaca College. 

Eric Sinrod is the food buyer for the entire 
co-op system in Ann Arbor. He plans to go to 
law school beginning September 1981. Address: 
1017 Oakland, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. 

Arthur (“Oni”) Shaw has become news 
information assistant/sports information 
director at Baldwin-Wallace. 

David Weir (special student in 1978-79) has 
a graduate fellowship from the Saint Andrews 
Society of the State of New York. He is attend- 
ing Saint Mary’s College of the University of 
Saint Andrews in Scotland, working toward a 
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master of philosophy in the area of church 
history. David was graduated from Haverford 
College with a B.A. in English. 

Robin Zernich and Thomas J. Mohr were 
married July 12. Monica Knopf was maid of 
honor. Milas and Judy (Haskell) Zernich ‘72 
were attendants. 
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Chris Ball has been doing some traveling 
between assignments for the Elyria Chronicle 
and is looking for a full-time newspaper job. 
Address: 107 N. Pleasant St., Apt. #5, Oberlin. 
Phone 774-1376. 

Carol A. Benson is in the Ph.D. program of 
the art and archaeology department at Prince- 
ton. 

Lorin Burte is in his second year at Chicago. 
He was on the U.C. College Bowl team last 
year, placing fifth nationally. Address: 1400 E. 
57th St., Apt. 501, Chicago, IL 60637. Phone 
312/752-2665. 

Bonnie DeSimone is still working at 
WUOM-FM, an NPR affiliate, in Ann Arbor. 
She also continues to do color commentary for 
U-M basketball games as well as expanding to 
public affairs and fund-raising departments. 
Pizza work remains necessary to make ends 
meet, however. Bonnie will most likely enter 
an M.A. program in journalism next year at 
U-M. She plans to be in Oberlin to announce 
OAC’s and NCAA swim championships this 
winter. Address: 1027 S. Forest, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48104. Phone 313/662-5362. 

Jonathan Dimmock is a first year student at 
Yale Institute of Sacred Music where he is pur- 
suing the M.Mus. and M.A. in religion. 

Jeffrey Drebin is in his second year of the 
M.D. program at Harvard Medical School. 

Helen Eisenbach is “naively” attempting to 
publish her first novel. Address ridicule and 
disbelief to 127 West 96 St., #11-G, New York, 
NY 10025. 

Pam Gordon has moved from North Caro- 
lina to East Orange, N.J., and is teaching clas- 
sics and women’s studies at an alternative high 
school called Changes. Address: 409 Prospect 
St., East Orange, NJ 07017. 

Barbara Harder is teaching math at Western 
Reserve Academy in Hudson, Ohio. 

Peter Hutcheson parted ways with his seven 


years of long-hanging braids when he accepted 
a teaching position in Colombia, South Amer- 
ica. He is teaching 9th and 10th grade math at 
an English speaking school in Cali, Colombia. 
Address: Colegio Bolivar, A.A. 4875, Cali, 
Colombia, South America. Phone 39-32-01. 

Eric Hollander is working in the advertising 
department of Abraham & Straus in Brooklyn. 
He is willing to counsel students interested in 
working in retail and can be found at Box C-26, 
1395 Lexington Ave., New York, NY 10028. 

Laura Lichtenstein and Harvey Monroe were 
married May 31. Tara Whitehill was maid of 
honor and Lauren McGill was a bridesmaid. 

Lyle Lichty is an assistant in the physics 
laboratory at the Research Agricultural Insti- 
tute in Pulawy, Poland. He is part of the 
Brethren Service Polish Agricultural Exchange 
which began 25 years ago. Since that time 
more than 600 Polish agricultural scientists 
have attended universities in the U.S. and 
more than 75 Brethren volunteers have worked 
in research or taught English in the agricultur- 
al institutes of Poland. 

Richard Alan Peters’ Sovu Dance was per- 
formed in a TIMARA concert Nov. 10 in 
Warner Concert Hall. The piece, a transcrip- 
tion of African drumming, was written while 
Richard was a student at Oberlin. The concert, 
which consisted of solely electronic and com- 
puter music, featured four other composers. 
Each work was preceded by introductory 
remarks and commentary by Conrad Cum- 
mings, Oberlin assistant professor of music 
theory and technology, and by Gary Nelson, 
director of the TIMARA program. 

Janet Polster plans to be in New York for a 
couple of years. Address: 27 West 85th St. #1B, 
New York, NY 10024. 

Tracy Rich is a Russian interpreter with the 
Jewish Vocational Services in Boston. 

Kevin Ryan is “still just knocking around,” 
mostly doing construction work in Wyoming 
and Montana. He hopes to head for Hollywood 
for “a great American experience,” hitting the 
television game show circuit. 

Janet Stocks is planning to switch from her 
job at F.O.R.C. toanother co-op, the 16th Ave. 
Food Co-op. She was also invited to teach a 
workshop at the NASCO conference in Ann 
Arbor in November. 

Nell Wright has quit her attempt to teach at 
her old high school in Woods Hole and is now 
studying classics at Penn. She plans on staying 
there four years. Address: 4810 Beaumont 
Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19143. 


1978 


Alice Bade and Gene Wang ’77 were married 
Sept. 20. Regina Emily was maid of honor and 
David Tubley ‘76, best man. Ruth Ann Cope- 
land Irwin also attended. 

Sue Burnett has a Rotary Fellowship for 
1981-82 and will study at the Royal Academy 
of Music in London. She is presently enrolled 
in a doctoral program at NYU where she has 
received the M.A. in education. She was spon- 
sored by the Washington (Pa.) Rotary Club in 
her application for the fellowship. 

Emily Douglass and David Koyan '75 were 
married May 24 in Christ Episcopal Church, 
Oberlin. They are living in Savannah, Ohio, in 
a century home located on 100 acres of farm 
and woodland. 

After getting a master’s in teaching from 
Brown in 1979, Michael Durgin taught Eng- 
lish ina public high school in Lenox, Mass., for 
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one year. He is now working with computers 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Address: 602 N. Hudson St., Arling- 
ton, VA 22201. 

Joel Goldberg and Wendy Greenberg were 
married June 28 in Rochester, N.Y. Obies in 
attendance: Caroline Donnelly ‘79, Vera 
Kochanowsky, Robert (“Sugarlips”) Riter and 
Pam Varley '79. Joel and Wendy are pursuing 
graduate degrees at U. Mich. Address: 2632 
Arrowwood Trail, Ann Arbor, MI 48105. 

Barbara Kessner has returned from two 
years in Israel in a program called Interns for 
Peace. She lived and worked in an Arab village 
doing community work, developing projects of 
cooperation between the village and a neigh- 
boring Jewish town. She is now beginning her 
M.A. in city and regional planning in the 
Kennedy School at Harvard. 

After a “challenging year of teaching and 
travel in Europe” as an English assistant in a 
French lycee, followed by a year at Harvard 
School of Education, Kay Kusuda is now being 
“cloned” by Honeywell Education’s Level-6 in 
Wellesley, Mass. She is also teaching French to 
fellow Honeywellers. Phone 617/235-5469. 

Betsy Nagai and Peter Rothe ‘81 were mar- 
ried May 27 at the American Consulate in 
Kobe, Japan. She has changed her name to 
Tomi Nagai-Rothe. At the time of their mar- 
riage they were living in Kyoto where Peter 
was participating in the Associate Kyoto Pro- 
gram and Tomi was teaching English. Follow- 
ing wedding celebrations in Lake Bluff, Ill., and 
Carmel, Calif., they have returned to Oberlin 
for the school year. Peter is finishing his last 
year in Oberlin and Tomi is on the staff of the 
creative writing program and Field magazine. 
They expect a child in February and plan to do 
Lamaze classes as a Winter Term project. 

Dawn Ratzlaff and David R. Thistle plan to 
be married May 30, 1981. Dawnis studying for 
a master’s in voice performance at the New 
England Conservatory and David is majoring 
inelementary education at Boston State College. 

Joan Redmond spent 1979-80 in northern 
California teaching privately and playing 
chamber music concerts. She was also pianist 
with the Stanford Chorus, Pacific Ballet Co., 
Peninsula Choral Society 1980 and played a 
voice recital in August for faculty from Stan- 
ford U. and the Carmel Bach Festival. She 
recently moved east and plans to go to grad 
school in 1981. Send correspondence to her 
parents’ address: 1664 West Tyrie Dr., Sarnia, 
Ontario N7V 3P7, Canada. 

Tom Roehrich and Susan Feese were mar- 
ried Sept. 20 in Emmanuel United Methodist 
Church, Shamokin, Pa. 

Letitia Shapiro received the master’s in 
anthropology from U. Mich. in May. She has 
taken a leave from the University and is cur- 
rently a research associate at the Ohio Histori- 
cal Center in Columbus, reanalyzing archaeo- 
logical materials recovered from several pre- 
historic burial mounds. She expects to return 
to Ann Arbor to resume studies towarda Ph.D. 
in the fall of 1981. Address until then: c/o Dept. 
of Archaeology, Ohio Historical Center, 1982 
Velma Ave., Columbus, OH 43211. 

Robert Turner and Elizabeth J. Jensen were 
married Aug. 9 at Wallace Memorial Chapel of 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 
They are living in Washington, D.C., where 
they have one-year positions as junior staff 
economists for the Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

Jay Zilber’s brief career as a comic book wri- 
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ter ended last year with the publication of his 
magnum opus, an eight-page story in Weird War 
Tales #86 entitled “Into Thin Air.” This story 
was especially notable for the guest appearance 
of “Pvt.” Roger Raphael ‘80 and a brief cameo 
by “Capt.” Rich Orloff ’73. Jay is presently a 
graphic artist and forms analyst for the New 
York City department of sanitation. “It’s hard 
to say whether this is a step forward or back- 
ward.” Address: 315 E. Fifth St. #4A, New 
York, NY 10003. 
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Alan Auerbach has passed the Illinois bar 
exam. 

After receiving the master’s in public policy 
from U. Mich. this past spring, Jeannette L. 
Austin is now working as an energy analyst for 
the E.P.A. in Washington, D.C. 

Pat Black is working on the Ph.D. in medi- 
eval French literature through Cornell. She 
plans to spend the next two years in France 
completing her work. Correspondence may be 
sent to 11S. Prospect St., Oberlin. 

Eloise Clark is in her second year at U. North 
Carolina. In addition to studying public health 
nutrition, she is doing some women’s health 
counseling, folk dancing and playing banjo. 
Address: 400 Coolidge St., Chapel Hill, NC 
27514. 

Mike Dodge and Nancy Noble ’79 were mar- 
ried Aug. 2 at Christ Church, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. Members of the wedding party included 
Phil Pearthree, Ed Kleinman, John Scheinfeld 
‘75 and Beth Lee ’81. Also joining in the cele- 
bration were Paul Nadler ’79, Richard Haas’79, 
Peter Glick ‘79, Nancy Welch ’79, Vicki Huber 
‘79, Steve Burkholder, David Estrin ‘80, Rick 
Malone ’78, Larry Schnabel, Mike Wojnowski 
‘76 and Lorin Burte 79. After a honeymoon in 
London, England, Nancy is back to surviving 
her second year at U. Mich. Medical School and 
Michael has found employment in the research 
library of Warner-Lambert/Parke-Davis. Mike’s 
boss is Barbara (Keller ‘45) Becker. 

Stuart Dunwoody is attending Yale Law 
School. 

John Gilmour has entered the doctoral pro- 
gram of the political science department at 
Berkeley. Address: 1628 Harmon St., Berkeley, 
CA 94703. Phone 415/548-6855. 

Kathe Glassner is now a life sciences teacher 
at Meadowbrook Jr. High School in Newton, 
Mass. She participated in a Student Conserva- 
tion Association project last summer as a 
leader at the St. Gauden’s National Historic 
Site in New Hampshire. 

John B. Hay is assistant director of the 
Upward Bound program at Fairfield U. 

David Haynes and his twin brother, Mark, 
are practicing law in Boulder, Colo. They were 
the first twins to graduate from U. Colorado’s 
law school. Mark received the A.B. from Colo- 
rado State U. 

Aija Jirgensons is teaching at The School of 
Fine Arts in Cleveland and is an associate artist 
with the Cleveland Opera Company. She is 
playing opposite her husband, James Shrader, 
in the Cleveland Opera Company’s touring 
production of Naughty Marietta. They also sang 
selections from Porgy and Bess, Carousel, Orpheus 
and The Merry Widow at the Fine Arts Associa- 
tion’s opening Candlelight Concerts, Oct. 10 
and 11. 

Jane Kosovsky completed the master’s of 
science research in equine reproductive physi- 
ology at U. Kentucky in Lexington and has 
moved north to Columbus, where she is a first 


year student at OSU’s School of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Ramie Lipeles and Steven H. Lepler ‘78 plan 
to be married in May. Ramie is a social worker 
for the department of social services in Quincy, 
Mass. Steve is director of a community resi- 
dence for the Efficiency Research Institute in 
Taunton, Mass. 

Kevin Miller, his wife, Nancy, and 16-month 
old daughter, Katherine, have moved from 
Battle Creek, where Kevin spent three years 
teaching elementary and junior high orchestra, 
to Chelsea, Mich., where he is orchestra direc- 
tor of the Chelsea public schools. He is also 
conducting the Jackson (Mich.) Youth Sym- 
phony and co-conducting the Michigan Junior 
Symphony. 

Barbara Phillips and Michael Farley were 
married in August in Weatherford, Tex., 
Barbara’s hometown. Maid of honor was Risa 
Regnier. Barbara received the M.F.A. in piano 
from U. Iowa in lowa City this past spring. 

Louise Roslansky is teaching math at Lake 
Ridge Academy, North Ridgeville, Ohio. 

Jane Stimpert Holmes and her husband, 
Daniel, have a daughter, Megan Rhiannon 
Holmes, born with the aid of midwives Sept. 6 
at the Illinois Masonic Hospital, Chicago. 

David Walton and Machiko Nakatani were 
married Aug. 23 in Boston. Dave is a student at 
B.U. School of Medicine. 

Jerome Webbs is assistant director of admis- 
sions and financial aid at the CWRU School of 
Law, where he received the J.D. in 1980. 
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Stuart D. Blumenthal received the D.D.S. 
from U. Maryland School of Dentistry May 
1980 and is currently in the post-doctoral pro- 
gram in pediatric dentistry at U. Maryland. 

Cynthia Druley is operations manager for a 
small electronics firm in California. She has 
also become active in a professional group 
called “Women in Electronics” which provides 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Maga- 
zine can follow you, free of charge, to 
keep you posted on your classmates 
and news about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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a place for women to “network” and also offers 
workshops and seminars to increase their 
technical and managerial expertise. Cindi has 
moved to southern California (183 Lemon 
Grove, Irvine, CA 92714) but commutes as 
often as possible to northern California where 
she sees Connie Gowen ’75 who is taking care 
of the house that they bought together in 
Mountain View two years ago. Cindi had been 
working for Pittsburgh-DesMoines Steel Co., 
from whom she won a wage discrimination 
suit that she filed against them with the US. 
Department of Labor. 

Alexa Hand received the M.A. in modern Far 
Eastern history from Chicago in June. She was 
awarded the McNair Fellowship and has begun 
work in the Ph.D. program in American-East 
Asian relations. Address: 5338 S. Harper, Chi- 
cago, IL 60637. Phone 312/643-7528. 

Bruce Levinson has joined the law firm of 
Doris Freed and William London and is practic- 
ing family and entertainment law. Addition- 
ally, he is moonlighting as an attorney for a 
group called Theatre For Your Mother and also 
for the new record company established by 
Fred Frith and Bob Ostertag ‘80. In spite of his 
burgeoning legal career, Bruce still looks for- 
ward to the day “I can confidently take over my 
father’s clothing business.” Address: 266 West 
11th St., New York, NY 10014. Phone 
212/924-6496. 

Dick Perlmutter and Jessica Brody were 
married Aug. 3in Englewood, N.H., in the back 
yard of the bride’s home. Jessica is a Beloit 
College graduate and in 1979 finished architec- 
ture school at U. Illinois in Chicago. Dick has 
been studying at the Architectural Association 
in London since 1976. He and Jessica worked in 
the same architecture office in Chicago during 
1978-79. Oberlinians attending the wedding 
were Gegia Matteini, Don Baxter, Kenny 
Cohen ’75 and Jerry Helfand. 

Betsy Shy Manderen has joined the staff of 
the main children’s room of the Akron-Summit 
County Public Library, a 96-mile daily com- 
mute from Oberlin to Akron and back. Betsy 
received the M.L.S. from CWRU this past 
summer. 

Quentin Smith received the Ph.D. in phar- 
macology from U. Utah in August. He and his 
wife, Helen, are in Baltimore where he isa staff 
fellow at the National Institute on Aging and 
she is looking for a job as a chemist. Address: 
1214K Sugarwood Circle, Essex, MD 21221. 

John C. Wilbur is the pastor of hunger min- 
istries at the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
in Sacramento. One of his first accomplish- 
ments is “Greenmarket,” an inner-city certi- 
fied farmers’ market. 
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Judith Clurman is director and soprano of 
the Lincoln Arts Vocal Ensemble, the quartet 
in residence for the education division of Lin- 
coln Center, and has recently been named to 
the faculty of the Hebrew Union School of 
Sacred Music. Judy is also soloist at the Jericho 
Jewish Center on Long Island and has appeared 
with many choirs and choruses as soprano so- 
loist in the New York area. 

Lewis Cronin is teaching French and music 
at the Abington Friends School, Jenkintown, 
ra: 

Ellen Gambulos and Peter Cody honey- 
mooned in Hawaii following their marriage in 
Oklahoma City. He is a graduate of New Eng- 
land Conservatory and they both have Mus.M.’s 
from Boston Conservatory. 
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Nancy Geiger and Michael Krasik have a 
daughter, Malika Helen, born Aug. 16. Malika 
and family were together at home a few hours 
after her birth at The Birthplace, a midwife- 
attended birthing center. Nancy is working at a 
community health clinic in Seattle and has 
been active in organizing Kadima, a politically 
progressive Jewish organization. 

Denise Gordon and William Kamm were 
married June 29 in an outdoor ceremony on 
Hurricane Ridge in the Olympic National Park 
in Washington. Laura Wishik-MacColl ’77 
attended the wedding. On the way back froma 
honeymoon trip to Maine, they visited with 
Bethanne Snodgrass, who is a surgery resident 
in Worcester, Mass. Denise and Bill have 
moved to Ithaca where he is working on a 
Ph.D. in plant physiology at Cornell and Denise 
is a learning disabilities resource room teacher 
at Ithaca High School. They have both taken 
Gordon-Kamm as their last name. Address: 
543 Brooktondale Road, Brooktondale, NY 
14817. Phone 607/539-7234. 

Rick Hinrichs and Debbe Simpkins have a 
son, Michael Robert Hinrichs, born May 4 at 11 
lbs. 2 oz., 24 inches long. Rick is completing his 
final year of the Ph.D. in biomechanics at Penn 
State. After taking some time off Debbe is 
working part time in the biomechanics lab. 
Address: 530 Linden Rd., University Park, PA 
16802. 

Marina Kasdaglis and Mark (Noah) Strecker 
‘73 spent the summer in Greece visiting 
Marina’s family and traveling all over the 
country by car and boat. They have moved 
from the SoHo district in New York to the 
Bronx, where Mark is a first year medical stu- 
dent at Albert Einstein College of Medicine. 
Address: 2115 Matthews Ave., Bronx, NY 
10462. 

Bonnie Rape has legally changed her name to 
Bonnie Raye. She is now an assistant professor 
of phys ed at Baldwin Wallace. In addition to 
teaching adaptive physiology, she teaches 
activity classes and is head coach of the women’s 
basketball team. 

Since October 1979, Ken Reisenfeld has 
been working as an assistant to the attorney 
general's counsel for intelligence policy, De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, D.C. He pre- 
pares legal opinions for the attorney general 
and advises the National Security Council, 
Department of Defense, CIA, FBI and Depart- 
ment of State on international security and 
foreign policy issues. This has been an “eye- 
opening experience” for him, learning the 
scope of the U.S. government's overt and clan- 
destine activities in foreign countries. Ken also 
serves as a check on the intelligence organiza- 
tions to prevent any abuses. After leaving 
Oberlin he spent three years writing on a civil 
rights/civil liberties law journal and working at 
the Cambridge-Somerville Legal Services of- 
fice. InJune 1978, he graduated from Harvard 
Law School and spent the next year clerking 
for Chief Judge Frank J. Battisti, northern dis- 
trict of Ohio. Ken recently held a potluck 
dinner at his house with Obies Peter and Laura 
(Kantrowitz ‘76) Kennedy, Mark and Andrea 
(Barkan '77) Chafetz, Jim Losey, Jean Austin 
‘77, Ellen Gleberman, Tim Engebretson ‘76, 
Gail Breslow ‘77 and Tom Riesenberg ‘74. 
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Ann Baker Mendenhall and her husband, 
Phillip, have adopted a son, Ivan Elwood, born 
Aug. 29. He joins his sister, Heidi Felicia, 2%. 


The family plans to move in February 1981 to 
Vancouver Island where Ann will finish her 
master’s in piano performance at the Univer- 
sity of Victoria, under Prof. Robin Wood. New 
address: 3436 Drinkwater Rd., R.R.2, Duncan, 
B.C., Canada, V9L 1N9. They currently live in 
San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Eric G. Dudley is in his second year in vet- 
erinary school at Washington State U., Pull- 
man. Address: 345 N.E. Kamiaken St. #C-2, 
Pullman, WA 99163. 

Dan and Joy (Eisenberg) Millman have a 
daughter, Sierra Prasada, born Sept. 15 at the 
Booth Memorial Hospital, an alternative 
birthing center in Cleveland. 

Jim Eisenstein is assistant professor of phys- 
ics at Williams College. He received the Ph.D. 
from Berkeley this past year. 

Mark Gordon is now living in La Romana, 
Dominican Republic, where he has set up a 
pottery workshop in a tourist village. He 
planned to build kilns of local materials, using 
wood for fuel. Address: Pottery, Los Altos de 
Chavon, P.O. Box 140, LaRomana, Dominican 
Republic. 

Jildy Gross and Leon Rabinovich were mar- 
ried Aug. 24 in Washington. Wendy Rolfe 
played flute. Jildy received the M.A. in Russian 
and East European Studies from U. Mich. in 
1977 and since that time has made several trips 
to the Soviet Union and worked with Soviet 
refugees in Rome, Italy. Presently she is work- 
ing at a New York law firm specializing in 
immigration. Leon emigrated from the Soviet 
Union two years ago and is completing his 
Ph.D. in political sociology at Columbia. 

Evelyn Joy managed to finish her thesis on 
battered women, her four classes, 20 hours of 
field work (doing employee counseling at the 
International Communication Agency) and her 
ten hours of work at Catholic U. library in time 
to graduate fromC.U. withan M.S.W. in May. 
Although the job market is tight for mental 
health professionals in Washington, she secured 
a job with the Fairfax Community Action Pro- 
gram as an alcoholism counselor. The job is a 
combination of clinical work (individual counsel- 
ing and groups) and community outreach and 
education on alcoholism. FCAP began in the 
1960’s as part of the War on Poverty and the 
Alcoholism Outreach Project began in 1974 
with the purpose of motivating low income 
alcoholic residents of Fairfax County, Va., to 
gointo treatment. Evy Maestill lives in Takoma 
Park, Md., a 40-minute commute to her job. 

Rachel Osborn and Nicholas Butterfield were 
married Sept. 13 in the Old Moravian Chapel 
in Bethlehem, Pa. The wedding was held under 
the joint care of the Lehigh Valley and Atlanta, 
Ga., Friends Meetings (of which Rachel and 
Nicholas are members, respectively) and the 
Central Moravian Church in Bethlehem. 
Oberlinites at the wedding included Angelyn 
Butterfield Griffith ‘39, Peter Blood ‘68, Steve 
Woodbury ‘68, Elizabeth Cazden ’71 and her 
husband, Richard Kleinschmidt, Louise 
deNeufville Karger ‘73 and her husband, Dan, 
and their daughter, Sarah, nine months. Rachel 
received the B.A. in linguistics magna cum 
laude in 1975 from Penn. Before entering 
UNC-Chapel Hill, where she expects to receive 
the M.A. from the Curriculum in Folklore in 
1981, she worked and traveled widely in the 
service of the Society of Friends. Nicholas 
(Duke ’71) is a social worker in children’s pro- 
tective services in Chatham County, N.C. 
Their married names are Rachel Butterfield 
Osborn and Nicholas Osborn Butterfield. 
Address: 186-H Howell St., Chapel Hill, NC 
27514. 
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Kathleen Stone graduated from Boston U. 
School of Law in May and has moved to Con- 
necticut to work as a law clerk to T.F. Gilroy 
Daley, U.S. district judge in Bridgeport. She 
has joined the Oberlin Club in New York and is 
looking forward to playing squash this winter 
through the club. 

Christopher T. Weismann has become an 
ensign in the Navy 
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Andrea Ayvazian and Steve Anderson are 
sharing a full-time position as instructors in 
the outdoors program at Hampshire College, 
Amherst, Mass. 

Nancy Bick Clark became alumni director of 
the Art Academy of Cincinnati in September. 
She is directing committees of alumni on com- 
munity service projects in the arts and devel- 
opment. She is also putting a newsletter 
together and does consulting in public rela- 
tions. Nancy has become involved in kinetic 
arts at the Academy, dancing, writing poetry 
and “trying to improve technically” on the 
hammered and mountain dulcimers. Frank still 
teaches at Seven Hills and is studying at the 
Art Academy. Last spring, his self-portrait 
hung in the student show in the Cincinnati Art 
Museum and he won the Robert Blum Scholar- 
ship. 

Lee Fisher won election as Ohio state repre- 
sentative, 16th district, Nov. 4. He had the 
endorsement of incumbent Harry Lehman 
who held the position ten years and had 
vacated the post. 

Alexandra Holt Schaffner is one of three 
new assistant directors of admissions at Wells 
College, Aurora, N.Y. 

Peter Judd is assistant professor of social 
work at the U. Denver Graduate School of 
Social Work. 

Anne Kaplan and James Moss were married 
Dec. 27, 1979, near Kennett Square, Pa. Both 
are completing Ph.D.’s in folklore. Anne is an 
assistant editor for the Minnesota Historical 
Society and Jim divides his time between a tool 
and die apprenticeship and teaching folklore 
classes. Address: 928 Grand Ave. #302, St. 
Paul, MN 55105. 

Dean Kramer was awarded the $2,000 third 
prize, the Bronze Award and an appearance 
with the McKeesport (Pa.) Symphony as a 
result of the Three Rivers Piano Competition 
held in Pittsburgh in September. 

David Martin, M.D., and Joanne Robinson 
were married Nov. 4, 1979, in East Point, Ga. 
Joanne is respiratory therapist at Grady Mem- 
orial Hospital. Dave completed training in 
internal medicine and has begun a three-year 
fellowship in gastroenterology at the Emory U. 
Affiliated Hospitals in Atlanta. The first year 
he will concentrate on clinical research and the 
latter two years on clinical gastroenterology. 
Joanne plans to pursue a Ph.D. in psychology. 

Deborah Packard Shuey and her husband, 
Jim, have purchased a Victorian house in South 
Orange, N.J. Debbie is working in the press 
department for Columbia Artists Management 
Inc. 

Marilyn Petrides has received the M.A. in 
Spanish from Trinity College and is studying 
in France (first semester at University of Lyon, 
second in the Oberlin Program in Tours). She 
plans to earn 18 credit hours to receive certifi- 
cation in French so she can teach that in addi- 
tion to Spanish at Litchfield High School in 
Connecticut. 
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Pianist Richard Reid performed in the 
Chamber Music Series at the Spencertown 
(N.Y.) Academy, Aug. 3. On June 3, Dick made 
his New York debut at Carnegie Recital Hall. 
The New York Times gave his performance a very 
favorable review, noting his technical facility 
and musical sensibility, and the way he shaped 
the music, giving a new and personal meaning 
to many passages. In February he will be mak- 
ing a solo debut at the Festival Hall in London. 
He is visiting artist at Sandhills (N.C.) Com- 
munity College for 1980-81. 

Bruce Robbins is minister of a small, rural 
Vermont church. During the 1980 Lake Placid 
Winter Olympics he was a chaplain to the ath- 
letes and then toured Europe for three months 
with the Bread and Puppet Theater. 

Jim Schubert and Jeanne Wilhelm were mar- 
ried Oct. 24 in St. Joseph Catholic Church, 
Monroeville, Ohio. Jeanne graduated from 
Bowling Green and is accounting manager for 
the Sandusky operations of the Universal 
Equipment Co. of Fremont, Ohio. Jim is an 
audit supervisor with Frank, Seringer and 
Chaney of Norwalk, Ohio. 

Jenny Stone is doing her clinical internship 
in psychology in Syracuse, N.Y. After gradua- 
tion, she spent a year selling books door to door 
and then lived in Mississippi for three years 
getting a master’s degree in clinical psychology 
and working in a psychiatric clinic. After 
another three years she received the Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology from Penn State. Address: 
115B Remington Ave., Syracuse, NY 13210. 

Eric Valinsky is in his second year of the 
DMA program incomposition at Columbia. He 
is studying electronic music and composition 
with Mario Davidowsky and is teaching math 
at Baruch College, CUNY. Last year he was 
composer-in-residence at Davis Center for the 
Performing Arts dance department at CCNY. 
He wrote music for faculty and guest choreo- 
graphers such as Jill Beck and Clay Taliaferro. 
He also composed a piece for the Rachel Harms 
Dance Co. and a second piece for Taliaferro. 
Last summer, he was music director for the 
National Association for Regional Ballet’s Craft 
of Choreography Conferences held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and San Rafael, Calif., each for two 
weeks. Eric has been commissioned to write 
music for a ballet choreographed by Norman 
Walker, to be performed by Asolo Opera Com- 
pany, Sarasota, Fla. 

Frank Weinstock spent his second summer 
teaching and performing at the Eastern Music 
Festival in Greensboro, N.C., and is now 
assistant professor of piano at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory. 

Cathy Woodring has become staff physician 
for Unit III at the Woodrow Wilson Rehabilita- 
tion Center in Fishersville, Va. Her husband, 
Yoram Leitner, is a resident at U. Va. Hospital, 
specializing in EENT. 


stable County’s (Cape Cod) Coastal Zone 
Management. CZM is a federally funded pro- 
ject that provides means for towns to create 
their own projects related to developing the 
environment. She has worked with such issues 
as dredging, shellfish regulation, zoning and 
declaring certain coastal areas as being of criti- 
cal environmental concern and preserving them 
from development. Marta previously worked 
with CZM in Texas studying sites for onshore 
industrial facilities to support offshore drilling. 
For the past two years she has lived on the 
Cape and worked as an analyst, project man- 
ager and researcher for Development Sciences 
Inc. 

Thomas Gary joined the labor law section of 
the Kansas City office of Roan & Grossman in 
June. In August, he and Deborah Ann Berko 
were married. They bought a lake front home 
just north of the city. Address: 1106 South 
Shore Dr., Lake Waukomis, MO 64151. 

After almost five years in Lakeview, Ore., 
Duncan Hanson is now pastor of the Woodland 
Park Presbyterian Church in Seattle. Church 
phone: 206/782-3776. 

Robert Klotz is working for Tandem Com- 
puters Japan Ltd. Address for him and his wife, 
Deborah Lamb: Koishikawa Green Hill #301, 
4-20-5 Koishikawa, Bunkyo-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

William Little has been appointed instructor 
in medicine and attending cardiologist at the U. 
of Alabama Medical Center in Birmingham. He 
has a grant from the American Heart Associa- 
tion to study “Ventricular Coupling in Right 
Heart Failure.” 

Kate Marshall is an assistant professor of 
human services at Metro State College, Denver, 
Colo. She received the Ph.D. in clinical psy- 
chology from U. Colorado in 1979 and is now 
teaching family therapy skills. 

John Rees was called to be pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Northumberland, Pa., in Jan- 
uary 1979. He is presently continuing as prin- 
cipal of the church’s Christian school. He and 
his wife, Ellie (Correnti), now have four chil- 
dren. Melanie Carolyn was born Nov. 1, 1978, 
and Joanna Ellen was born Sept. 28, 1980. 
Rebecca is now 5 years old, John, 4. Address: 
645 Hanover St., Northumberland, PA 17857. 

Sally Sawyer and her husband, Pete Scri- 
vani, have a daughter, Christina Anne Scri- 
vani, born March 11. Sally quit her job to spend 
time at home and plans to look for another job 
when Christina is a year old. Sally is taking 
classes at night and has joined a racquetball 
club. 

Tom Sheehan has bought a home (2730 
Scottwood. Zip 43610) in Toledo. 

After completing the Ph.D. and a year of 
teaching at Mount Holyoke, Paul Susman and 
his wife, Libby Meadow, moved to Lewisburg, 
Pa., where Paul is teaching geography at 
Bucknell. 


1972 


Chuck Ainsworth is the director of the 
International Student Service for the interna- 
tional division of the U.S. National Board of the 
YMCA, New York City. Formerly, Chuck was 
the foreign student advisor and associate dean 
of student development at St. John’s U., 
Jamaica., N.Y. 

Liza Blaney quit her job as a project manager 
for National CSS in San Francisco. After a 
“hard-earned vacation” trekking in Nepal and 
traveling overland through India, she will be 
living in Chicago with a friend. 

Marta Braiterman is coordinator of Barn- 
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Rick Albrink and Nancy Groetzinger were 
married Feb. 10 in Louisville, Ky. Obies pres- 
ent were John Brittain and Sam and Bonnie 
(Hattis) Avery. Nancy teaches piano at U. 
Louisville. Rick left the farm which he pur- 
chased with several other Oberlin grads and 
bought a home in Louisville, which he and 
Nancy are renovating. Rick has been working 
in the investment management department of 
Citizens Fidelity Bank for a year. In June he 
was promoted to assistant investment officer 
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The Audubon Quartet (Dennis Cleveland 
‘68, C. Thomas Shaw ‘71, Doris Lederer, 
Sharon Smith) has performances this season 
in New York City’s Goodman House Nov. 
24, Jan. 24 and April 23; Philadelphia's 
Mandell Theater Oct. 25, Dec. 6 and Jan. 
10; and Pittsburgh's Duquesne U. Concert 
Hall Nov. 10, Jan. 27 and March 3. The 
New York series is highlighted by the world 
premiere of Ezra Laderman’s Sixth String 
Quartet, written for and dedicated to the 
Audubons. Other events include a two-week 
tour of Brazil in December and being 
quartet-in-residence at the Central Conser- 
vatory of Music in Peking, China, for the 
month of May. 


and manager of fixed income investments for 
the trust department. 

Tina Chancey visited Oberlin Oct. 14 to play 
the vielle and viola da gamba as 
a member of the Ensemble for 
Early Music in a recital at Fin- 
ney Chapel. Tina divides her 
time between New York and 
Washington, D.C., as a free- 
lance Renaissance and Baroque / 
musician. She plays in the New York Renais- 
sance Band, and A Newe Jewell and has helped 
found a new Baroque group called Hesperus 
which performs in historic properties in Virgin- 
ia and Maryland. 

Jeffry Harris and Pamela Verity were mar- 
ried Dec. 6 in Erie, Pa. Jeffrey is assistant pro- 
fessor of music at Mercyhurst College where 
he has been teaching since 1976. Pamela is his 
former student. 

Tom and Shireen (Modak) Holman have 
moved to Quincy, Mass. Tom completed his 
Ph.D. in clinical psychology in May and has 
started a new job in a community mental 
health center in Quincy. Shireen had a one- 
person show of her prints last year and has had 
prints in several juried shows this year. She has 
been printing in an etching workshop in Provi- 
dence, R.I., and hopes to be doing the same in 
30ston 

Brian Miller left his position as assistant 
executive director of the Alumni Association 
to become assistant director of admissions at 
the College of Wooster. Brian and Bev con- 
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tinue to live in Oberlin where Bev continues as 
admissions counselor and assistant to the 
director for systems analysis and research. 

Daniel J. and Katherine Nuckolls Monti 
have a second son, Christopher Lane, born 
Oct. 3. Chris joins Danny, who will be four in 
March. Dan continues at the U. of Missouri-St. 
Louis in the department of sociology. Kathy 
will return to part-time work as a statistician at 
Ralston Purina, after a brief maternity leave. 

Richard Rubin, reference librarian at the 
Akron-Summit County Public Library, has 
been promoted to the new post of personnel 
director. 

Nancy Vitt Powell is now divorced from 
Steve. She is living in Portola Valley, Calif. 

Jan Weintraub Krass and Marc ’70 have 
moved to Cincinnati where Marc is a labor 
lawyer with Procter & Gamble. Jan finished 
the MBA at Chicago in August 1979. They 
have a second son, Matthew David, born Nov. 
7,1979. Address: 105 Chapel Hill Dr., Fairfield, 
OH 45014. 

Brad Woelfel is in law school at Capital. “Liv- 
ing in a dorm again is a pleasant surprise, 
unfortunately, no coed dorms.” Address: Schaaf 
Hall, Box 2053, Capital University, Columbus, 
OH 43209. 

Tom Zelenka, legislative representative for 
the Port of Portland, has been elected president- 
elect of the Oregon chapter of the American 
Society for Public Administration. 


the past four years he has been a substitute 
teacher at Lanesboro (Minn.) High School. 
During the spring semester of 1979-80, Mary 
was the director of Luther’s Dance Ensemble. 
They have a son, Brandon, 2. 

David Sill, his wife, Nancy, and son, Ben, 
have moved to Edwardsville, Ill., where David 
is assistant professor of theater and dance at 
Southern Illinois U. He also is scenic and light- 
ing designer. He was formerly designer and 
technical director at Edgecliff College in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Susan Thompson Brombaugh received the 
M.Mus. in oboe and early music studies from 
Yale in 1979. In July 1979 she joined the cura- 
torial staff of the Yale Collection of Musical 
Instruments in the capacity of curatorial 
assistant. She is responsible for the conserva- 
tion, restoration and cataloguing of wind 
instruments. Address: 94 Granite Road, Guil- 
ford, CT 06437. 

After having graduated from Northeastern 
U. School of Law in 1979, Betsy Zitrin has 
joined her brother, Richard ‘68, and David R. 
Mayer in their law firm. They practice primar- 
ily in criminal law and plaintiffs’ personal 
injury litigation. Naomi Weinstein ‘65, also a 
member of the firm, is married to Richard. 
Their San Francisco office is a Victorian build- 
ing they have just finished remodeling. Address: 
clo Mayer, Zitrin & Zitrin, 4019 18th St., San 
Francisco, CA 94114. Phone 415/864-5959. 
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Ruth Alperson is teaching eurhythmics at 
the Westchester Conservatory of Music in 
White Plains. She studied the Dalcroze methods 
and is instructing children in the Conservato- 
ry’s Suzuki and pre-school programs. 

James Brown’s “My Lady Luck,” written for 
the 1980 Great Lakes Shakespeare Festival, 
was called “Cleveland’s summer hit” by Variety 
magazine. The one-man show was written asa 
vehicle for Vincent Dowling, the festival’s 
artistic director, and it dramatized the life of 
the Scottish poet Robert Service (1874-1958). 

David Heilbron is athletic director at Ober- 
lin High School. 

Doug Humes has received the master of 
marine affairs degree from U. of Washington’s 
Institute for Marine Studies in Seattle. 

Art Liang shared the gracious hospitality of 
Tess (Theresa Sit) and Jim Durham ‘69 in 
Columbia, Mo., until he moved into his new 
house in October. He has a new job as EIS 
officer in the Missouri division of health. 
Address: 204 Lindell Dr., Columbia, MO 65201. 

Phillip F. Ni and Susan M. Machkovech 
were planning a Sept. 13 wedding in St. Ann’s 
Church, Brooks, Wis. Susan is a scientist in 
pharmaceutical research and development at 
The Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Phillip is 
finishing his graduate work at U. Mich. Upon 
completion of his thesis, he will also work for 
The Upjohn Co. 

Marty Pettit was the Socialist Workers Party 
candidate for Tom Eagleton’s (D-Mo.) Senate 
seat in the November elections. During a 
debate on statewide TV with Eagleton and the 
Republican candidate, Gene McNary, Marty 
scored points by commenting that “voting for 
Eagleton or McNary is like a chicken voting for 
Col. Sanders.” 

Philip and Mary (Lewis 69) Rutter are work- 
ing part time at Luther College. He is fencing 
‘instructor and she is instructor in dance. For 
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Tess (Theresa Sit) and Jim Durham are liv- 
ing in Columbia, Mo., where she is a free-lance 
artist, specializing in black and white line draw- 
ings and he is an assistant professor of pathol- 
ogy at U. Missouri School of Medicine. 

Noel Evans and his wife, Claire Taylor, have 
a daughter, Chloe Taylor Evans, born July 29. 
Noel completed six months as artist-in- 
residence at Greater Lowell Vocational Tech- 
nical School under the auspices of the Artists 
Foundation of Massachusetts, working in the 
medium of video. The residency followed the 
awarding of anartists fellowship in video from 
the same foundation in 1979. During the resi- 
dency Noel was on leave from the job he held 
since 1975 as acommunity video producer for 
Southwest Boston Community Services. He 
received the M.A. in community video from 
Goddard College in 1979. 

Ellis Gesten and Janet Hall were married 
July 27 in Rochester, N.Y. A former faculty 
member of the clinical psychology department 
at U. Rochester, Ellis is now on the staff of U. 
Tampa. Janet is a teacher in the primary grade 
school system in Tampa. 

Edward Gogolak is assistant to the chairman 
of the music department at U. Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee where he also directs the Colle- 
gium Musicum. Ed is a professional recorder 
player and teacher in the greater Milwaukee 
area and is the music director of the Milwaukee 
chapter of the American Recorder Society. 
Recently he had two sets of French horn 
quartets accepted for publication by The Horn- 
ists’ Nest, aninternationally known publishing 
house for horn music. Address: 2508 East Bel- 
leview Place #58, Milwaukee, WI 53211. 

Dave Kempner and his wife, Patty, have a 
second daughter, Samantha Leigh, born Sept. 
26. Her sister, Abigail, had her fourth birthday 
last July. David commutes daily from Ann 
Arbor to his law firm in Detroit. Patty is on 


leave from her teaching job. Address: 1806 


Waltham, Ann Arbor, MI 48103 
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Since 1975 Deborah Kent Stein has been 
living in San Miguel de Allende, Mexico, where 
she has concentrated on writing. Her book, 
Belonging, anovel for teen-agers, was published 
in 1978 by Dial Press. She is currently working 
on another teen-age book, to be published by 
Scholastic. Deborah and Richard C. Stein were 
married Dec. 15, 1979. He is also a writer of 
children’s books. They met in San Miguel. 
Three years ago, Deborah became involvedina 
project to help develop services for handi- 
capped children in San Miguel. They began 
with aclass for two blind children which met in 
a room of the local library and have expanded 
to a school of 30 children and seven teachers 
with a building of their own. 

Janet Olson has become clinical instructorin 
the department of family medicine and practice 
at U. Wisconsin Center for Health Sciences. 

H. Roy Partridge Jr. and his wife, Susan, 
have moved into their first house: 144 Heath- 
erstone Road, Amherst, MA 01002. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture’s For- 
eign Agricultural Service has 
appointed Herbert F. Rudd II as 
agricultural attache on the staff 
of the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. 
He was most recently an agri- 
cultural economist with the age 
agency’s grainand feed division, — 4 
a position he held since 1976. His wife, Ursula 
Szezurek, is also working in the U.S. Embassy 
in Moscow as an economist in the office of the 
economic counselor. 

Albert Stanziano will be assistant professor 
of pianoforte at the Conservatory in the second 
semester. He has been a faculty member of 
Montclair State College for the past two years 
and has performed in England, Germany and 
Switzerland as well as in this country. 
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Ross Beatty has been a teacher and for the 
last few years has been writing articles pub- 
lished in the States and also in India, Nigeria 
and England. He has also been doing non- 
union off-off Broadway acting; this year he 
was in Shakespeare’s Henry V and Saroyan’s The 
Time of Your Life. 

Jeff and Wendy (Greene ’71) Bricmont have 
a son, Sean Foley Bricmont, born June 16. 
Wendy recently worked with Hal Asby on the 
editing of Being There and Second Hand Hearts. Jeff 
is currently with EMJ in the development of 
movies. Address: 315 West Ave. 43, Los 
Angeles, CA 90065. 

David L. Foster has started work on his dis- 
sertation at CWRU and is teaching social policy 
in the master’s program. His plans are to finish 
the degree by spring and set out to find ajob on 
the east or west coast. He and Margie (Jackson 
‘'70) were divorced this past summer. 

Dennis Grafflin is visiting professor in his- 
tory at Middlebury College. 

Richard E. Klausner graduated with distinc- 
tion from U. Iowa Law School in May. He 
received the J.D. and three weeks later passed 
the Iowa bar exam. 

Linda Montie Brandes is executive head of 
the Malone College library at Canton, Ohio. 
Her husband, Jeffrey, was honored Nov. 2 as 
an outstanding alumnus of Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory of Music. 

Richard M. Naidus, M.D., and Jean Gengler 
were married in San Francisco May 31. 
William Krissoff, M.D., and his wife attended. 
Rich is still happily practicing emergency medi- 
cine, cooking, sailing and having a good time. 
Address: 333 Lyon, San Francisco, CA 94107. 
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Philip Van Zile III is practicing law in 
Washington, D.C. Address: 1664 32nd St. 
N.W. Zip 20007. 
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Andy Cook has been promoted from man- 
ager of internal auditing to assistant general 
auditor at the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago. He joined the bank in September 1979 
after several years in the public accounting 
field. 

Richard Hobby and Catherine Davis were 
married Aug. 9. She teaches French and art 
history at Shady Hill School. He continues as 
head tutor at the Cambridge Economic Oppor- 
tunity Committee, senior English teacher at 
Academia Language School and English in- 
structor at Sloan School at M.I.T. Address: 134 
Coolidge Hill, Cambridge, MA 02138. 

Alex Jack, editor of East West Journal, visited 
China this past summer as a guest of the reli- 
gious communities. He met with Buddhists, 
Taoists, Christians, and Muslims who have re- 
emerged following the end of the cultural revo- 
lution. Later he went to Southeast Asia to 
observe the resurfacing of Buddhism and tra- 
ditional medicine in Cambodia. His reports are 
appearing in EW] beginning in the October 
issue. 

Phillip McCrary, M.D., has opened an office 
for the practice of obstetrics and gynecology in 
Boston. He is a fellow of the American College 
of Obstetricians and Gynecologists and holds a 
faculty position at the Harvard Medical School 
as a clinical instructor. 

Robert Merfeld is on the music teaching 
faculty at Bennington College. He also teaches 
at Marlboro College and continues as the pia- 
nist for the Apple Hill Chamber Players. 

Anton J. Mikofsky supervised the U.S. Cen- 
sus follow-up field operations in a 100-square 
block area of Manhattan’s West Side. After 
training and preparation in March, he com- 
manded ten crew leaders, each of whom man- 
aged a team of enumerators seeking the miss- 
ing population. 

Stephen C. Morrison was Oberlin College’s 
representative at the inauguration of Rev. 
Donald S. Nesti as the tenth president of 
Duquesne U. 

Karl Nielsen is teaching language arts at 
Main Street School, Montpelier, Vt. 

CORRECTION: Susan Rosenbusch Wall and 
her husband, Bob, are training consultants 
who specialize in the development and presen- 
tation of skill-oriented training programs to 
the human services, schools, hospitals and the 
general public. The information in the Summer 
1980 issue was misleading. Address: 16248 
Bothell Way N.E., Seattle, WA 98155. Phone 
206/364-5978. 

Curtis Seltzer spent three weeks in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China inspecting coal mines 
and interviewing miners and managers for the 
Environmental Law Institute. He plans to write 
several articles on the subject. 

Wayne Steinmetz has returned to Pomona 
College after taking a sabbatical year at the 
E.T.H. in Zurich, Switzerland. During the last 
three weeks of his stay he was on the staff of 
the first coed Swiss Scout Jamboree. 

Lynne Tucker McCrow’s husband, Pat, is 
teaching ornithology at Humbolt State for the 
1980-81 academic year. They have moved to 
Eureka, Calif. 
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Barbara Bowman Pierce has been named 
Outstanding Blind Person of 1980 and pres- 
ented with the Alphonso Smith Memorial 
Award by the National Federaton of the Blind 
of Ohio. 

J. Curtis Brown’s marriage to what’s-her- 
name was legally dissolved during the summer. 
Curt is public relations director for the United 
Rubber Workers International Union and lives 
at 265 Melbourne Ave., Akron, OH 44313. 

Catherine Hiller has completed a master’s in 
school counseling and continues to teach 
American history in Lancaster, Calif. 

Paul (“Jontz”) Johnson, his wife, Jude, son 
Pooh 9% and daughter, Buffalo, 6, are living on 
an east-facing slope which they cleared out of 
their 25 acres of West Virginia woodland. They 
are trying to work out easy methods of using 
energy from living plants (mostly trees) to 
provide all their basic necessities. They would 
like to share their discoveries with anyone 
interested. Address: Route 1, Box 171A, Mea- 
dow Bridge, WV 25976. 

Judy Mostow Filner graduated from Howard 
U. School of Law and has been admitted to 
practice in the District of Columbia and Mary- 
land. She is currently associated with the law 
firm of John Perazich ‘63, a general practice in 
D.C. Bernie ‘65 is chief of the department of 
anesthesia at The Shady Grove Adventist 
Hospital in Gaithersburg, Md. They live in 
Kensington, Md. and have two children, 
Matthew, 11, and Katy, 9. Address: 9706 Hill- 
ridge Dr., Kensington, MD 20795. Phone 
301/949-5516. 

Christine Magnatta Hoffman, husband John 
and their year-old daughter Jennifer are now 
residing in Hicksville, Long Island. Christine 
had been teaching fourth grade in Jamaica and 
is now on a leave of absence. 

Carol Oncley Irwin is associate professor of 
music at U. North Dakota. 

Richard C. Pfeiffer Jr., Democrat, ran for 
prosecutor in Franklin County, Ohio, in 
November, but lost to the incumbent, Michael 
Miller. 

San Sherer and Dewi Sudewinahidah were 
married June 28 in Jakarta, Indonesia. She is an 
attorney and was a government official in the 
Department of Public Works in Indonesia. He 
continues to practice law with his law firm of 
Topping, Sherer and Mitchell in Washington 
as well as spend about a third of his time over- 
seas (Indonesia, Philippines, Egypt, Jordan) 
concerning squatter upgrading, low cost hous- 
ing, land tenure and housing finance and capi- 
tal markets systems, consulting mostly with 
funding from the World Bank. He also worked 
hard for the John Anderson campaign. Office 
address: 800 18th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

For the second time in 1980, Robert Wein- 
berger, Democrat, lost to Republican John Por- 
ter in his November attempt to become con- 
gressman in Illinois’ 10th district. Last January, 
Porter won a special election to fill the unex- 
pired term of Abner Mikva, a Democrat who 
was appointed to a federal appellate judge. Por- 
ter lost to Mikva in 1978. In six elections since 
1971, Democrats and Republicans have each 
won three times. 
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John R. Bates is an assistant attorney gen- 
eral in the financial fraud division of the Ariz- 
ona attorney general's office. John had been in 
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private practice for the last six years during 
which he and his law partner, in the U.S. 
Supreme Court case Bates v. State Bar of Arizona, 
established the constitutional right of lawyers 
to advertise. 

Michael and Janice (Nakano) Faden have 
moved from Boston to Washington. Michael 
has switched his legislative activities from the 
state to federal level and he is now legislative 
counsel for the Union of Concerned Scientists, 
a public interest group with over 100,000 sup- 
porters nationwide that focuses on nuclear 
powerplant safety, nuclear arms control and 
alternative energy issues. Janice has been look- 
ing for work as an educational consultant/cur- 
riculum developer, now that Lisa and Julie have 
started in their new schools. Phone 301/ 
530-9268. 

Nancy Daniel and J. Andy Smith III] were 
married Oct. 18. Former high school friends, 
they are living in Audubon, Pa., near Phila- 
delphia. 

John Deak, assistant principal of the double 
bass section of the New York Philharmonic, is 
the first member in the 139-year history of the 
orchestra to be commissioned to write a work 
for performance at a Philharmonic subscrip- 
tion concert. He has written a concerto for 
oboe d’amore (“The Fearsome Endeavor”) for 
Thomas Stacy, the Philharmonic’s English horn 
player. Jon’s concerto is one of a series of works 
for solo instruments and orchestra funded by 
Francis Goelet for performance by Philhar- 
monic members. 

Peter Richards has a three-year $250,000 
grant from the National Oceanic and Atmo- 
spheric Administration to continue studying 
the transport of pollutants into Lake Erie from 
the Sandusky River. Pete has spent the last 
three years at the Heidelberg College Water 
Quality Laboratory working on the project. 

Stephen J. Riley has joined the chemistry 
division of Argonne National Laboratory. He is 
living in Woodridge, Ill. 

George F. Steckley has been promoted to 
associate professor of history at Knox College. 
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This year (1980) Gilbert Moses directed a 
segment of Palmerstown, U.S.A. for Haley-Tat 
Productions, a CBS mini-series. He also directed 
a documentary on the life of blues song writer 
Willie Dixon, for Carol Munday Lawrence’s 
film company Nguzo Saba. Entitled The Facts of 
Life, it is to be aired on PBS in Spring 1981. 
Gilbert has a full professorship at Cornell this 
fall, where he is directing a play called “My 
Sister, My Sister,” by Ray Aranha. He will 
return to New York to direct a Broadway mus- 
ical based on the legend of John Henry, with 
book by Paul A. Mayer, author of Ryan's Hope, 
lyrics by Diane Lampert and music by Julian 
and Nathaniel Adderley. His permanent home is 
in Woodland Hills, Calif., where he lives with 
his three daughters, Tsia, Tulani and China 
and with his wife, Dee Dee Bridgewater, whose 
album on Electra Records was slated for a Sep- 
tember release. 

Carole Walker Harper is a staff attorney 
with the California Rural Legal Assistance 
Migrant Project. She spent a month in Gua- 
temala last year studying Spanish through a 
Haskell Fellowship from Oberlin and now is 
able toattend C.R.L.A. statewide meetings and 
conferences conducted entirely in Spanish. 
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Janet Walker, first mezzo-soprano of the 
Augsburg Opera Company in W. Germany, 
sang Respighi’s “Il tramonto” with the Berk- 
shire String Quartet at the Music Mountain, 
Falls Village, Conn., Aug. 9. 
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Joan C. Groom-Thornton was Oberlin Col- 
lege’s official representative at the inaugura- 
tion Nov. 12 of Frank Vandiver as president of 
North Texas State U. and Texas College of 
Osteopathic Medicine. 

Paul Alan Levy’s “Elegy and Recreations,” 
commissioned by the Chamber Music Society 
of Lincoln Center, was performed Nov. 9, 10, 
and 11 at Tully Hall. The Nov. 11 performance 
was broadcast live on WNYC Radio with an 
interview at intermission. Paul also wrote and 
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The TV program, TAXI, directed by Jim 
Burrows, won an Emmy for comedy series 
directing at the 32nd annual awards presenta- 
tion by the Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences in Hollywood Sept. 7. 

Kathy Horst Modigliani has left the pre- 
school she began four years ago to direct the 
National Technical Assistance Center on Fam- 
ily Violence. She is developing non-violence 
education materials for parents and children 
and would appreciate hearing from anyone 
who has done related work. Address: 1616 Lin- 
coln, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. 

Jane MaclIsaac Dugdale, her husband, 
Richard, and son, 3, have moved to Los Angeles 
from Boothbay, Maine. Richard has joined the 
faculty at USC and Jane is continuing “soft- 


Cluster reunion May 23-25 


conducted the music for Samuel Hudson’s 


Alumni children 


Pictured on this and the following pages are the 68 new 
students at Oberlin this year whose parents and/or grand- 
parents are alumni. Deceased grandparents and great grand- 
parents and other forebears, living or dead, are not listed. 
For example, in addition to his mother and his grandparents, 
Bobby Kane’s great-grand aunt, the late Alice Sargeant 
Wylie, attended the Conservatory in 1895-96 and played the 
church organ in Chester, Vt. for more than 40 years. She 
also was village treasurer and that job included the duties of 
sheriff. Bobby’s grand uncle, the late Walter S. Phillips ‘29, 
was a Shansi rep. 

Ellen Blachly is a great-great granddaughter of Dan Brad- 
ley (ON A TRIP TO SIAM, Jan-Feb 1980) and his second wife, 
Sarah Blachly Bradley who graduated from Oberlin in 1845. 
Another of her great-great grandmothers, Jane Trew 
Blachly, also received the A.B. from Oberlin in 1845. 

Jennifer Weikart’s sister Catherine is a sophomore and 
her sister Cynthia is a senior at Oberlin. Anna Newcomb’s 
sister Laniis ajunior and her sister Hana graduated in 1980. 
Donald Fleming’s sister Gini is a senior. Mark Cooper’s 
sister Laura is a junior. Susan Friedman’s brother Ned is a 


GWYN M. 
ADAMS 
Robert ‘58 


DAVID ASCH 
Peter & Rita Zindler 


Asch, both ‘59 


junior. 


The parent from the most-recent graduating class is 
David Bruno’s mother, JoAnn, who received the A.B. in 
1976. The grandparent from the most-recent class is Mary 
Ryan 66, grandmother of Douglass McWilliams. 


documentary cantata, “The Natural History of 
the Water Closet,” telecast Oct. 29 on WNET- 
TV and other Public Television channels. 

Fred and Kirstin (Shafer) Moritz left Hong 
Kong in June, visited Australia and America 
and then settled in Singapore where Fred is 
Southeast Asian correspondent for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. Kara is 11 and Rachel is 7. 
Kirstin continues work on some volumes of 
Chinese children’s stories and hikes as much as 
possible in the Singapore heat. 

Since July 1978, Jane Young Sharaf has been 
the head of the Solebury (Pa.) School, a private 
school with 125 students in grades eight 
through 12. She has been associate director of 
admissions at Princeton for four years. 


GE@QEEREY Ke 
BEACH 

George ‘57 and 
Barbara Kres Beach 
‘58 both ‘16 


JEFFRY H. 
BENNETT 


Lester & Sadie 


money” oceanography as a Hancock Fellow 
there on a part-time basis. 
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Michael Gochfeld is associate clinical pro- 
fessor of environmental medicine at Rutgers 
Medical School. He had been working as direc- 
tor of occupational and environmental health 
for the State of New Jersey. 

John Harding and his wife, Linda, are teach- 
ing at the Cairo (Egypt) American College, a 
position they expect to maintain for two years. 
This past summer, they took a trip back to 
northern Ohio with John’s daughters Heather, 
10, and Holly, 8. John and Linda were married 
last spring. 


o1 


Dunham Norris, 
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Judith Cook Bentley is adjunct professor of 
music at U. Mich. 

Andy Maguire lost to Marge Roukema, a 
Republican from Ridgewood, in his bid to wina 
fourth term as U.S. representative from New 
Jersey's 7th Congressional District in Novem- 
ber. 

Alice Olson Gregg was named state“ Teacher 
of the Year” Sept. 19 at the 
State Fair of Oklahoma. Lt. Gov. 
Spencer Bernard presented the 
award, citing her “intellectual 
integrity, understanding and 
concern for her students, sound 
professional education and ser- 
vice to her profession.” Alice has taught Eng- 
lish, German, yearbook and journalism at Okay 
High School for the past six years. In addition, 


Piedmont by Gov. Brown. Their children, Maya 
and John-Carlos, are 7% and 4%. 


1958 


Jeanine LaGrone Smith, newly-appointed 
assistant professor of piano at Northwestern 
State U., opened the university’s faculty recital 
series Sept. 28 with works by Ravel, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Rachmaninoff and Franck. 

After 16 years of architectural practice in 
Eugene, Ore., and Seattle and several signifi- 
cant state, regional and national AIA awards, 
Chris Morgan is now professor of architecture 
at Washington State U., teaching urban theory 
and design. Jo (Rettie ‘56) is taking a school 
year off from her wine business—The Cork 
Shop—on Bainbridge Island, Wash., to decide 
whether she wants to continue being a wine 
merchant/educator or a “serious weaver.” 


1957 


William C. Brainard is coeditor of Brookings 
Papers on Economic Activity, succeeding the late 
Arthur M. Okun. A member of Yale’s econom- 
ics faculty and director of the Cowles Founda- 
tion for Research in Economics at Yale, Bill has 
been on the Yale faculty since 1962. 

Eleanor Hall has become a research special- 
ist at the U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee. She is 
involved in two projects: one a survey of teen- 
agers’ attitudes toward sexual assault and the 
other on factors affecting the retention of 
minority students at U of W. 

Sue (Elsbeth Winterling) Bruderer is a 
teacher-librarian at three Cajon Valley Union 
elementary schools. She teaches library skills 
to approximately 1,400 children every two 
weeks and also teaches literature appreciation. 
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Crain Blume, 
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Davis ‘29 


she founded and sponsors the school’s news- 
paper, “The Mustang Express.” 


1959 


Elaine Amacker Bridges has moved to 916 
St. Lukes Circle, Richardson, TX 75980 “in a 
vain effort to breathe better, to let my children 
start talking ‘funny’ like their mother and to 
try to find reality before it’s too late.” She has 
given up teaching music for now to concen- 
trate On investments. 

Lt. Col. William D. and Carol (Benedict ’57) 
Eva are living in Hancock, N.H. Bill is doing 
graduate work at U. New Hampshire in Dur- 
ham while Carol is job hunting. Their two old- 
est children attend U.N.H. Billhas retired from 
the Air Force after 20 years. 

Holly Stern Ynostroza is teaching calligraphy 
and private art classes in the Piedmont, Calif., 
area. Her husband, Carlos, was appointed 
(August) a municipal court judge in Oakland- 


D2 


Daughter Elizabeth is a sophomore at Whit- 
man College. Pamela, a senior in high school, 
continues to live on Bainbridge in their new 
active/passive solar house which Chris 
designed. The Morgans plan to spend vaca- 
tions and summers there tosee if they willget a 
70-75% solar efficiency from Chris’s design. 

David R. Smock has become the South A fri- 
can education program director for the Insti- 
tute of International Education. Formerly with 
the Ford Foundation as representative for 
Eastern and Southern Africa, David is now 
headquartered in the I.I.E.’s New York office. 

After five years as archivist of New York 
State, Edward Weldon has become deputy 
archivist of the U.S. He helps administer the 
National Archives and Records Service head- 
quartered in Washington, D.C. 
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Nancy Corwin is assistant professor of art 
history at Oregon State U. in Corvallis. After 
completing the Ph.D. in art history in 1976 at 
U. of Washington and The Warburg Institute 
under Fredrich Grossman, she taught for one 
year at U. Vermont. Nancy has a son, Joel, 14. 

Joel Montague has become manager, Middle 
Eastern and Francophone Programs, for Man- 
agement Sciences for Health, a nonprofit insti- 
tution in Boston. He had been associated since 
1976 with the Center for Strengthening Health 
Delivery Systems, Boston University Health 
Policy Institute. 

Thomas Montie has received an $85,000 
grant from the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation. He 
does research and teaches at U. Tennessee. 

Burns Weston is co-author with Richard 
Falk (Princeton) and Anthony D’Amato (North- 
western) of International Law and World Order—A 
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Problem-Oriented Coursebook and Basic Documents in 
International Law and World Order—Selected Provi- 
sions (West Publishing Co., 1980). These 
volumes are intended for upper division under- 
graduates as well as law school use. Burns is a 
professor of law at the U. Iowa. 


1955 


Since 1970, Marvyne Betsch has been known 
in Fernandina Beach, Fla., as“the Beach Lady.” 
She has dedicated her life to the preservation 
of nature, lives frugally in her home on Amelia 
Island and gives money generously to the pres- 
ervation of butterflies and insects. “Nature 
made a mistake in man,” she says, and she gives 
no money to anything human. Her great- 
grandfather, A.L. Lewis, founded the Afro- 
American Life Insurance Co. in 1900 and 
bought a large tract of land on Amelia Island, 


SARAH K. 


DONALD A. 


TRISTAN D. 


duct a regular subscription concert when he 
stepped in at the last moment to replace an 
indisposed Rafael Kubelik. Larry is music 
director of Diabolus Musicus, a chamber 
orchestra composed of New York Philharmonic 
members, and is now in his third season as 
music director of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Symphony. 


1954 


Ray and Beverly Barnard Archambault have 
moved from Holliston, Mass., to Manchester, 
N.H. Ray is a program manager for Digital 
Equipment Corp. in Merrimack. Bev is teach- 
ing vocal music in grades 1-6 in Manchester. 
Their oldest daughter, Beth, is in Germany 
with her husband who serves in the Air Force, 
Anne is a senior at U. Mass., Greg a senior at 


SUSAN M. 


EDWARD P. 


JENNY R. 


1953 


Jerry T. Bidlack, associate professor of music 
and organist at Lehigh, has become chairman 
of the university’s department of music. 

Katherine Hill married William L. Udall 
Sept. 8, 1979. He is a tool designer for DuPont. 
They are living at 47 Howard St., Fairfield, CT 
06430. 

Amy Waters Meyer received a California 
Council of Landscape Architects 1980 honor 
award for her work on the Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area, San Francisco. 


1952 


The Nashville Symphony under the direc- 
tion of Michael Charry is in its first season in 
the new Tennessee Performing Arts Center. 
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called American Beach, so that blacks could use 
it. Imagine Marvyne’s surprise in September 
when she received a letter urging her to pur- 
chase a “Betsch Family Heritage Book.” “Sta- 
tistics show there is only about one Betsch 
Family for every quarter million Americans,” 
the letter said. Said Marvyne: “We may be the 
only black Betsch family in the world!” 

After a year of research at the National 
Bureau of Standards, Howard DeVoe is back in 
the chemistry department at U. Maryland. He 
and Stephanie Maguire were married in June 
and are now living in Rockville, Md. 

On Oct. 2, Zubin Mehta announced that 
Larry Newland was to become assistant con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic. A violist 
in the Orchestra since 1960, Larry has filled in 
as assistant conductor on many occasions since 
1974. In September 1979 he became the first 
orchestra member in recent memory to con- 
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Southeastern Mass. U. and Ellen is in Austria 
this year with the AFS program. 

Stephen Ostrow has been named executive 
director of the Portland Art Association, a 
nonprofit organization serving Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho. The association includes the 
Portland Art Museum, the Museum Art School 
and the Northwest Film Study Center. He will 
remain as dean of fine arts and professor of art 
history at U. Southern California until 
February. 

William J. Schafer III, assistant Arizona 
attorney general, headed the prosecution in 
the trial of John Harvey Adamson who has 
been sentenced to die in the gas chamber for 
the 1976 car-bombing death of investigative 
reporter Don Bolles. 


Elizabeth Bradford Foulds Noel is co-author 
of a booklet, “Sex: Female,” which explains the 
changing role of women and gives examples of 
ways in which the female reader can prepare 
herself for the changes. The orientation of the 
booklet is toward high school age women and 
includes a bibliography of suggested reading. 
“Brad” is guidance department chairman at 
Weaver High School, Hartford, Conn. 

Peter Gowing is on a three-month furlough 
in the U.S. until Feb. 1 and planned to spend 
Thanksgiving and Christmas with his sister in 
Stratford, Conn. In September, dissidents 
(presumably a faction of Moro National Liber- 
ation Front rebels) burned the church on the 
campus of Dansalan Junior College in Iligan 
City, Philippines, and tried to burn the science 
hall which houses the Dansalan Research Cen- 
ter which Peter directs. Temporary address: 
clo Pacific Regional Office, United Church 


Board for World Ministries, 475 Riverside 
Drive, 16th floor, New York, NY 10027. 

Richard P. Johnson, director of bands for the 
Ashland (Ohio) City Schools for the past 15 
years, has been named music coordinator for 
the district. He continues as director of the 
high school band. 

Aldo Mancinelli is professor of piano at Mil- 
likin U. His recording of the piano music of 
Charles Griffes released by Musical Heritage 
Society has received international recognition. 
Concerts this season include appearances in 
Texas, Oklahoma, New York, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Illinois. 

Eric Rothchild and his wife, Margaret, pur- 
chased and renovated The Inn, a 180-year old 
inn at Mt. Ascutney, Vt. When the Rothchilds 
bought the property more than a year ago, 
they immediately started making changes to 
provide the area with their version of an 


1951 


George Bennette has received the first 75th 
Anniversary Achievement Award from The 
Lighthouse, the New York Association for the 
Blind, in Manhattan. The award was presented 
at a special jazz concert and 75th birthday party 
hosted by New York Telephone in connection 
with the Bell System Orchestras on Tour pro- 
gram. George was cited for his outstanding 
contributions in the field of music and his con- 
cern for the creative needs of blind and visually 
impaired persons. On Oct. 26, George was so- 
loist in the Artist series at Miami University. 
He and his wife live in New York City. Son 
Matthew is a student at U. North Carolina. 
Son Stephen is at Ohio Wesleyan. 

Allan Garb, class agent, lost his oldest son, 
Grayson E., Sept. 13, when he was skydiving in 
Florida and his parachute malfunctioned. He 


out of Tokyo to see what’s going on in the 
country.” A group of 13 people from North and 
South Carolina spent six weeks in Japan last 
summer, traveling from Tokyo to Nagasaki 
and back, studying ways in which the Japanese 
are preserving traditional cultural values in the 
midst of modernization. The group spent about 
a week each in Nara, Kyoto, Fukuoka, Okayama 
and Nagoya as well as Tokyo, and their envi- 
rons, talking with Japanese officials and citi- 
zens about education, religion, art, business, 
communications and government. Currently, 
Rex is chairman of the department of religion 
and acting chairman of the department of soci- 
ology at North Carolina Wesleyan College. 


1950 


Morgan Gibson and Keiko Matsui Gibson 
have published Kokoro: Heart-Mind (P.O. Box 
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authentic country inn. They also have com- 
pletely restored a 19th century barn which is 
now listed on the National Historic Register 
and they have renovated six bedrooms and five 
bathrooms in the original part of The Inn. The 
main dining room seats 40 and The Inn also 
includes a breakfast room, lounge and private 
dining room. Handhewn beams have been left 
exposed and most of the floors are restored 
wide boards. The rooms have been furnished 
with antiques. Margaret studied at Cordon 
Bleu, London, and she has cooked for several 
schools in Great Britain and the U.S. She has 
given cooking demonstrations and has edited 
four cookbooks. Eric, an accomplished pianist, 
was a ship broker in the International Shipping 
Market for 24 years before deciding it was time 
for a change. 


Nn 
rk 


was asenior at the Embry-Riddle Aeronautical 
University in Daytona, training to bea pilot. In 
addition to his parents he leaves two sisters 
and two brothers. 

Vera Kochman Stroud has been elected to 
the Waukesha County Board of Supervisors 
for a second term. 

George Trautwein, music director and con- 
ductor of the Tucson Symphony since 1977, 
will become director of orchestral programs at 
the North Carolina School of the Arts at the 
beginning of the 1981 academic year. In addi- 
tion to being the principal conductor of the 
NCSA orchestra, he will also become the music 
director and conductor of the Piedmont 
Chamber Orchestra and principal conductor of 
the International Music Program. 

Rex Tucker took William Cundiff’s advice 


(See Summer 1980, Alumni Magazine) and “got 


#212, Frankfort, MI 49635, $3.50), a book of 
their poetry, translations and prose narratives 
focusing on the spiritual significance of their 
move, in 1979, from Japan to Crystal Lake, 
Mich. Morgan and Keiko have also been pub- 
lished in a Festschrift For Rexroth (The Ark, Box 
322, Times Square Station, New York, NY 
10036, $10). A reading of his poetry, on tape, 
recorded at Osaka U., may be ordered from 
Poets’ Audio Center, 930 F. St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20004, $10. 

George Webber, orchestra director at Austin 
High School in El Paso since 1951, has been 
named “Orchestra Director of the Year” by the 
Texas Orchestra Directors Association. 

George Wiley spent 1979-80 in Portsmouth, 
England, as a visiting scholar in history through 
the Fulbright Program. While in England, 
George served as a consultant in American 
popular culture to the British Association for 
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American Studies. For the academic year 1980- 
81 the State of Pennsylvania named him to a 
Distinguished Teaching Chair. 


1948 


Arthur Avella, M.D., clinical professor at 
Columbia U. College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons and director of residency training at 
Manhattan Psychiatric Center, was recently 
named as medical director of the Essex County 
(N.J.) Hospital Center. 

John T. Craig has retired from the Agency 
for International Development. 

Don Sobol is the author of 15 Encyclopedia 
Brown mystery books published by Scholastic 
Magazines and he also writes a syndicated 
comic strip. He gets his ideas from reading 
magazines and newspapers and listening for 
stray facts that he can build stories around. His 


SUSAN H. GEORGE'S. 


1946 


June Eppink, associate editor of publications 
for the Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), has been 
named “editor of the year” by 
the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. The award is presented 
annually “to the editor who does 
the most effective job in com- 
municating petroleum industry 
public affairs issues.” June edits 
Sohio’s corporate newspaper, Sohio News, and 
earned the award for stories published about 
petroleum industry energy issues in 1979-80. 
She has been editor since March 1980 and has 
been employed by Sohio since 1946. 

After 27 years in Lynn, Mass., Elizabeth 
Langley Heffernan moved to Greensboro, N.C., 


in June. Her husband, James A., died in October 
1979. 


After 25 years in Florida, Carolyn Harrison 
Huntley and her husband, Joe, have moved to 
Columbia, S.C., where he has assumed the pas- 
torate of the Lutheran Church of the Ascen- 
sion. The Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary is across the street from where they 
live. Their daughter, Susan, a graduate of 
Randolph-Macon Women’s College, Lynch- 
burg, Va., is married to Mike Donavant who is 
the alumni director of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege in Ashland, Va. They are living in Rich- 
mond. 

Jewel Stradford Lafontant, ‘79h, Oberlin’s 
newest alumni-elected trustee, has received an 
Alumni Citation for Public Service from the 
University of Chicago where she received the 
J.D. in 1946. She was honored for her contribu- 
tions to civil rights activities. The citation read: 
“.,£has demonstrated that being female does 
not deter one’s effectiveness. Her passion for 
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first manuscript was turned down 26 times 
before Scholastic Magazines accepted it. Donis 
listed in the 1980-81 Who's Who in the World. Son 
John is a freshman at Oberlin. 


1947 


Ann Berliner Christensen has moved back 
to the U.S. (149 Wildwood Ave., Madison, CT 
06443) after 13 years in Toronto where she 
was active in the Memorial Society movement 
(advocating simple inexpensive funerals). She 
was public relations officer for the Memorial 
Society Association of Canada—the largest 
consumer organization in Canada. Ann’s hus- 
band, Dr. Lauritz R., retired from the U. of 
Toronto, where he was on the faculty of 
medicine. 

After five years as an elementary school 
principal, Joan Brown Warner is back in the 
classroom teaching, which she has found to be 
her “first love.” She has moved to Newtonville, 
Mass., to be closer to her job. 
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Betty Smith Abbot has received professional 
recognition by the Music Teachers National 
Association as a teacher of cello. She was 
recommended by the Illinois Music Teachers 
Association on the basis of outstanding achieve- 
ment and high professional standards in the 
field of music pedagogy. Mrs. Abbot assists the 
music staff at Knox College, teaches cello in 
both Galesburg and Macomb, Ill., and per- 
forms regularly with the Knox-Galesburg 
Symphony and the Western Illinois U. Sym- 
phony. 


1943 


Mary Dice Pettit won the $350 Best in Show 
prize at the Baycrafters 18th Annual Juried Art 
Show Aug. 24-Sept. 12 in Bay Village, Ohio. 


Rolland Emerson (dec.), both ‘58 


Wolfe ‘28 


justice has righted wrongs; her legal abilities 
have created new equality for her fellow 
citizens.” 

Chuck McClure is an R&D consultant for 
Crane Co. and finds it a welcome change from 
managing until recently the environmental 
instrumentation business that he sold to Crane 
2% years ago. Now he is devoting more time to 
his patent law practice in suburban Philadel- 
phia and, having obtained a Wharton M.B.A. 
last spring, is also pursuing other business 
interests. He and Ruth (Hicks ’45) sold their 
Victorian mansion earlier this year (1980) and 
are “living more compactly” at 5 Laurel Circle, 
Malvern, PA 19355. Ruthie is still working full 
time for Crane in customer service and rental 
administration. Studying nutrition is her prin- 
cipal avocation. 


Nn 
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Louis Mennini, director of Mercyhurst Col- 
lege’s music arts department, has been named 
chairman of Mercyhurst’s newly-announced 
D’Angelo School of Music. Construction of the 
school’s facilities will be completed within the 
next four years. A million-dollar gift from Dr. 
and Mrs. George D’Angelo of Erie will enable 
expansion of the music department faculty and 
permit the school to attract top-notch visiting 
professors. 

Tom Piraino has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and general manager for worldwide oper- 
ations of the Nelson Division of TRW Inc., 
headquartered in Lorain, Ohio. 

Bunny Throner has become manager of Bat- 
telle Columbus Laboratories ordnance tech- 
nology section. 


1942 


The Yankton College Alumni Association 
honored Robert Hohf with the Alumnus Pro- 
Causa award at the commencemet banquet 
May 24. A member of the Yankton College 
Board of Trustees, he recently retired from the 
department of surgery of The Evanston 
Hospital. 

William T. Martin Jr. and Mrs. Gordon E. 
Hunt were married Oct. 11, 1980, in St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Knoxville, Tenn., where he 
is an attorney and she is a specialist in early 
childhood education in the public schools. 

At the fall meeting of the Western division of 
the Harper & Row Publisher’s college depart- 
ment at Northstar, Lake Tahoe, Kenneth Row- 
ley Jr. received a ninth achievement award, his 
fifth in succession. Ken is now recovered from 
open heart surgery, a triple coronary by-pass. 

Having held out all these years, Albrecht 
Strauss “at long last succumbed to the lure of 
matrimony” on July 30, 1978. His wife, Nancy, 
a Ph.D. student in English at Emory, is a Baylor 
graduate and holds an M.A. from U. of South 
Carolina. She has two daughters, 10 and 11, 
froma previous marriage and she and Al havea 
daughter, Rebecca Ilse, born Nov. 15, 1979. He 
is professor of English at U. North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. 

Donald and Doris Van Vechten and their son 
have formed a corporation called Vanguard 
Ventures. They live in St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands, on a 35-foot sloop which they take out 
daily on charters from Red Hook Harbor, St. 
Thomas, to St. Johnand back. The Van Vechtens 
have been living in the Virgin Islands since last 
fall. Although they continue to own their 
home in Brighton, N.Y., where they spend the 
summer months, Donald retired after 30 years 
as math teacher at the Brighton High School 
and now they can concentrate solely on their 
new venture. 

Winifred (Ziegler) and Robert Dyche’s 
daughter, Evlyn, married Harry J. Crossman 
June 22 in Veradale, Mich. 


Cluster reunion May 23-25 


1941 Cluster reunion May 23-25 


Mim Johnston has retired from foreign ser- 
vice and is working for a pharmaceutical firm. 
Address: 2475 Virginia Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20037. 

George Walker received the annual Mason 
W. Gross Memorial Award from Gov. Brendan 
Byrne at the 1980 Governor’s Reception in 
Princeton for New Jersey Artists. 
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James A. Russell Jr. will retire June 30 as 
president of Saint Paul’s College, Lawrence- 
ville, Va., upon completion of ten years as 
president. 


1939 


Rev. John Wolf, senior minister of First 
Wayne Street United Methodist Church in 
Fort Wayne; Ind., has been appointed senior 
minister of First United Methodist Church in 
Valparaiso. 

Alan Woodruff and Beatrice Johnson were 
married Aug. 2in Annandale, Va. He is the son 
of Elizabeth Anderson Woodruff and the late 
Dean Woodruff ‘38. 

Hester Hayes Perkins is no longer manager 
of Harzfeld’s Oklahoma City store. She is now 
affiliated with Ruth Meyers’ specialty shop in 
Nichols Plaza. Her husband, Paul, a cereal 
chemist, died this past summer. They had been 
married 38 years. 

Oliver Margolin is teaching at Sonoma State 
Hospital two hours a day and as inter- 
disciplinary team facilitator under PL 94-142 
six hours a day. 


1938 


Lewis S. Bookwalter, president of Berryhill 
Nursery Co. since 1939, received the Distin- 
guished Contribution Award from the Ohio 
Nurserymen Association at its annual meeting 
in Columbus. 

Dean and Betty (Hammond ’37) Holdeman 
have retired from Keystone Junior College 
after 11 years as college registrar and assistant 
librarian at Keystone’s Miller Library, respec- 
tively. They are now in Sandwich, Ill., Mrs. 
Holdeman’s hometown. 


1937 


Janice Ruth Hume, who retired from full- 
time teaching of high school English Jan. 1, 
1979, is now writing fiction. While trying to 
sell the collection of short stories she wrote in 
1979, she is also well into the writing of her 
first novel. Her daughter, Diana Hume George, 
an associate professor at Penn State, has writ- 
ten a non-fiction book, Blake and Freud, which 
was placed in nomination for a 1980 Pulitzer 
Prize by Cornell U. Press, the publisher. 

Robert K. Zuck has been accorded the rank 
of emeritus by the Drew University trustees. 
Just 18 other former and present members of 
the Drew faculty have received this honor and 
one of them is Bob’s wife, the former Florence 
McEnally ‘36. Bob founded Drew’s botany 
department and served as chairman for 31 
years. He isa founding member and past presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Academy of Science and 
was recently elected to membership in the 
World Academy of Science and the Explorer’s 
Club. 


1936 


Edgar Allen has retired after 30 years as 
professor of music at U. North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. This meant he had to change the 
name of his chamber music group from the 
North Carolina String Quartet to the Alden 
String Quartet. The group, which includes his 
wife, Dorothy (Peterson), continues its active 
performance schedule. They opened the 


Christopher Newport (Va.) College music se- 
ries with Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Proko- 
fiev pieces Sept. 19. 

LeRoy Graf has “stepped down” after serv- 
ing as chairman of the U. Tenn. history depart- 
ment for 15 years, but he hasn’t “stepped out.” 
He told a reporter for the Knoxville News- 
Sentinel that he'll continue to teach a history 
course each quarter. “I don’t want to retire 
until I’m at least 70,” he said. He and an asso- 
ciate are in the process of editing the sixth 
volume of the Andrew Johnson papers—a pro- 
ject they began in 1956 that may take another 
15 years to complete. Twelve more volumes 
are planned. Last summer LeRoy played 
Tiburce, a manservant,in UT’s production of A 
Horse of a Different Color. Ruth (Peale ’37) con- 
tinues to teach English at Webb School in 
Knoxville. 

John and Frances (Cade ’34) Hamlin have 
retired after six years at the Trinity Theologi- 
cal College in Singapore and 20 years at the 
Thailand Theological Seminary (now MacGil- 
vary Faculty of Theology of Payap College), 
Chiang Mai. They plan to relocate in January 
and, as yet, their plans are uncertain. Until that 
time they will spend four months at the Ecu- 
menical Institute of Advanced Religious Stud- 
ies in Tantur, near Jerusalem, to work on a 
commentary on Joshua and on Judges-Ruth. 

David H. Pinkney ‘80h was awarded the 
degree of docteur honoris causa by the Universite 
de Nantes at aconvocation held in Nantes June 
10. Mr. Pinkney is professor of history at U. 
Washington, Seattle, and is the current presi- 
dent of the American Historical Association. 


1935 


Russell S. Brown, retired controller for the 
National Technology division of General Auto- 
mation Inc., wrote an article for the June 1980 
issue of Management Accounting in which he 
showed how National Technology (an elec- 
tronics firm) founda solution to the problem of 
providing top management and production 
people with a common ground in measuring 
manufacturing performance for budget review 
and planning. Management Accounting is pub- 
lished by the National Association of Accoun- 
tants. 

Don Ludwig has received a “citation of 
honor” from Eta Sigma Gamma health science 
honorary in recognition of his roles as 
“esteemed teacher and national leader in health 
education.” Colleagues contend that he has 
been academic adviser to more leaders in the 
health education field than any other person in 
the country during his 27 years as chairman 
and now professor of health and safety educa- 
tion in the IU School of HPE&R. He is serving 
his fourth term as president of the Monroe 
County Health Board. 


1934 


Asa happy result of a round robin that first 
took flight in the 1930's, nine Oberlinians and 
two spouses held a mini-reunion in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Oct. 12-15. Marion Terrell, Bruce 
‘32 and Helen Crawford Hamilton ’35, and 
Sherrod and Dorothy Parsons East ‘33 live in 
the Washington area. Parker and Janet Grif- 
fiths Scripture ‘33 came from Rome, N.Y. 
Eleanor Hamm felch, Louise Peckham Lotte ae 
Carolyn Newell ‘33 and Dorothy Ellis Kraus 
traveled respectively from Columbus, Ohio, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Covington, La., and San 
Carlos, Calif. Conflicting commitments kept 
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The Alumni Association is offering four different travel opportunities in 1981 and one 
tour has already been proposed for 1982. With the cost of travel being what it is, there 
are very few “bargains” left. Therefore, the alumni travel program is concentrated on 
satisfaction and high quality, rather than on price. A good example is last year’s trip to 
India, Sept. 19-Oct. 5, when 27 persons were escorted by Larry Shinn, associate 
professor of Asian religions. Although the cost was approximately $2,000, the tour 
was a travel “bargain” because of the luxury of the accommodations and the inclusion 
of intra-India air flights and sightseeing. Prof. Shinn took over the role of tour escort in 
addition to his assignment as educational resource person. Rave letters are still being 
received. This trip illustrates the philosophy of the Oberlin Alumni travel program: A 
cultural, educational tour to an area where people are unlikely to travel on their own, a 
close-knit group with Oberlin affinity, a tour that will give the traveler what he/she 
has paid for. 


1. Ecuador and Peru, March 2-13. This 12-day tour is already sold out, but a wait list is 
being maintained. Price is $2,119 and Harriet Turner, assistant professor of Spanish, 
will be the educational resource person. 


2. Scandinavia. This will be a 15-day escorted tour for approximately $2,000. With a 

New York departure on a regularly scheduled Northwest Orient Airlines flight, the 

tour will begin in Copenhagen with two days of sightseeing, one day up to Randers, 

Denmark, then cross the Skagerrak to Norway, up the western fjord country, includ- 

ing cruises on Hardangerfjord, Sognefjord and Geiranger Fjord, through the moun- 

ig! tains over to Oslo. A full day of sightseeing in Oslo will be followed by two days in 

Stockholm with return to Copenhagen anda stopat Elsinore. Dates are still uncertain 

a but they most likely will be July 27 to Aug. 10. A two-week rental car option will also be 
available. 


3. Alsace and Western Austria, Sept. 5-19, 1981. Planned and personally conducted by 
John Kurtz, emeritus professor of German, and his wife, Edith, this 14-day trip will 
depart from Cleveland via New York to Frankfurt. Hotels and motor coach will be first 
class; the tour will cost approximately $2,300-$2,500. Highlights will include visits to 
Heidelberg and Strasbourg (the Alsatian Museum with its Oberlin rooms), an excursion 
to the Ban de la Roche with a reception in the Waldersbach Oberlin Museum and 
luncheon at Fouday plus visits to five villages, visits to the picturesque towns of rural 
Alsace, Lindau on Lake Constance, Innsbruck and surroundings, Salzburg and sur- 
roundings. Membership will be limited to 30 persons. 


4. The Greek Islands aboard the yacht Argonaut. An eight-day cruise departing after 
two days in Athens, with visits to Hydra, Corinth, Delphi and Nafpaktos, Olympia and 
Zante, Mistra, Crete, Thera, loa, Lindos, Rhodes, Delos and Mykonos. Flight depar- 
ture via New York. Depending on stateroom location, prices will range from $2,400 to 
$3,100. Dates are uncertain but probably will be early October 1981. 


5. Zimbabwe & Botswana with Robert I. Rotberg '55, Summer 1982. Ten days in 
Southern Africa with the then immediate past-president of the Alumni Association as 
your guide. Political discussions in Salisbury. Tour the Zimbabwe ruins. Three-day 
tour of the ruins in the Eastern Highlands. Overnights at the Meikles Hotel (Salisbury) 
and Victoria Falls Hotel. Three-day safari in Botswana. Gameviewing and overnights 
at several lodges. Based on estimate of 30 participants (double occupancy), current 
price is approximately $2,400. Please indicate your interest now. The precise dates may 
depend upon alumni responses. 
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Return to: Midge Brittingham, Executive Director, Alumni Association, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


I am interested in the following Oberlin College Alumni 
tours. Please send me more information when it is available. 
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WINTER 198) 


Charlotte Diehl Smith ‘33 in Dayton, Ohio. 
Ruth Oltman and Ruth Miller spent one eve- 
ning with the group. In the one and only pre- 
vious reunion (in 1948), eight children attended. 
This time, three local children, including Sally 
('71) and Mark (64) Scripture, with spouses 
plus five grandchildren made brief appear- 
ances. The next reunion is planned for 1982. 


1933 


The 546-seat auditorium known since 1966 
as University Theater at Southern Illinois Uni- 


versity at Carbondale was re- 
named McLeod Theater on Oct. 
3, 1980, and dedicated in honor 
of Archibald McLeod, founder 
and former chairman of SIUC’s 
department of theater. While at , 
SIUC he directed, produced or ~ “&2 

acted in more than 100 University theater pro- 
ductions. He also was instrumental in organiz- 
ing the Illinois State Theater and served as its 
first executive secretary. 

Philip Severance’s wife, Effie, died Aug. 11. 
He has moved toa retirement home. Address: 
Monte Vista Lodge, Apt. 1-E, 2211 Massachu- 
setts, Lemon Grove, CA 92405. 


1932 


Champ Ward has been appointed chancellor 
of the New School for Social Research. 


1931 50th reunion May 22-25 


Rolland J. Gladieux is recuperating from 
emergency open heart surgery at Scripps 
Memorial Hospital, La Jolla, Calif. Prior to his 
latest trip West, he completed a manuscript for 
a 75-page commemorative historical booklet 
relating to the Diamond Jubilee Year Celebra- 
tion of the Western New York section of the 
American Chemical Society. The 1,300-member 
section in Western New York was organized 
on the Niagara Frontier in 1905. 

Whit Herr has become circulation manager 
of The Winkler County (Kermit, Tex.) News. He 
had been manager of the Kermit Chamber of 
Commerce since 1976. Prior to that he was 
circulation manager of Collector's Weekly. 

Joseph Himes, Excellence Fund professor 
emeritus of sociology at U. North Carolina at 
Greensboro, received the DuBois-Johnson- 
Frazier Award from the American Sociological 
Association during its annual meeting Aug. 27- 
30 in New York City. 


1930 


Robert M. andE. Margaret Masters Conner 
celebrated their 50th anniversary June 16 at 
the Palmbrook Country Club in Sun City, 
Ariz. The date chosen by Mrs. Conner for the 
wedding in 1930 was also her birthday and the 
4 p.m. time of the wedding was also the hour of 
her birth. They were married in the First 
Church in Oberlin on the day of graduation. 
The Conners have been retired since 1973. He 
was a tax accountant in Cambridge, Ohio, and 
she maintained a conservatory of music for 
many years. They have both been interested in 
genealogy and have published several books on 
the subject. 

Kay Hopwood was Oberlin’s representative 
at the inauguration of Donna E. Shalala as 
president of Hunter College, Oct. 8. 

Marian Ross Turner’s husband, James F., 
died May 19. 
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1928 


William Duncan Allen has a one-year teach- 
ing appointment at Talladega College. He re- 
tired four years ago as music director of Berke- 
ley’s Junior Bach Festival minister of music at 
the South Berkeley Community Church. Bill 
and his sister, N. Constance Beaty ‘31, per- 
formed Aug. 17 in a concert at the First Con- 
gregational Church in Oakland, Calif., for 
Young Artists Unlimited Inc. 

Dorothy Bracken Pettijohn and her hus- 
band, Francis (instructor in geology and geo- 
graphy 1925-29), celebrated their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary Aug. 9 at Hilo, Hawaii, during 
an anniversary trip to the Islands. Fran has 
retired from the geology department at Johns 
Hopkins and is now a ham radio operator. 
Dorothy still plays her violin and shops on her 
bicycle. They live in Towson, Md. 

Chandler McC. Brooks was honored at a 
special interest dinner by the Central Auto- 
nomic Regulation Interest group Nov. 11 in 
Cincinnati at the 10th annual meeting of the 
Society for Neuroscience. 

Floyd W. Richards, husband of Edna Der- 
thick Richards, died May 5, 1979. 

Robert W. and Martha Tuckley Von Houten 
celebrated their 50th anniversary at two sur- 
prise parties in April. One was given in New 
Jersey, hosted by the Van Houtens’ three chil- 
dren and their spouses, including Donald ‘58 
and Carol (King 59) Van Houten. Among the 
70 guests were seven of their eight grandchild- 
ren. Lester ‘29 and Elizabeth (Tuckley ‘30) 
Eddy held the second surprise party at their 
home in Stuart, Fla. Mrs. Eddy was Mrs. Van 
Houten’s maid of honor at the couple’s wed- 
ding Sept. 3, 1930. 


1927 


Mildred Martin Kerschner has moved from 
Tiffin, Ohio, to 12226 Casero Court, San 
Diego, CA 92128. Six winters with her sister in 
Rancho Bernardo, Calif., helped her decide 
she'd like the change. 


1926 55th reunion May 22-25 


The Lewistown, Pa., Alpha Kappa Chapter 
of Delta Kappa Gamma Society has initiated 
Edith M. Bratton as its first honorary member 
since it was organized in 1955. 


1925 


In recognition of her musical contribution to 
the Springfield, Mass., area, Marion Affhauser 
Jensen was honored Aug. 17 inaconcert at the 
South Church. The concert, given by friends 
and former students, was in celebration of her 
many years as piano teacher and director of the 
Springfield Conservatory of Music where she 
continues to teach. 

Charlotte J. Bacon, wife of Carl M. Bacon, 
died Oct. 25 at Allen Memorial Hospital, Ober- 
lin. They observed their 50th wedding anni- 
versary last June 7. Mrs. Bacon was born in 
Ferguson, Mo., and the Bacons lived in the St. 
Louis area until 1966 when they moved to 
Oberlin. From 1970 to 1978 they resided in 
Tucson, Ariz., and in California and then 
returned to Oberlin. 

Luedda (“Eddie”) Burge Pearce and Charles 
R. Tait were married March 8 in the home of 
her son, David Burge. Address: 225 North 


Shore Drive, Lakecrest Towers, N., Apt. 113, 
South Haven, MI 49090. 

France T. Downing moved to the York State 
Manor teachers’ retirement home in Syracuse 
on Aug. 1. After 77 years in the family home in 
another neighborhood in Syracuse, she decided 
it was time for a change. Since starting the 
Syracuse youth hostel system 17 years ago, she 
has taken hundreds of foreign travelers into 
her own home and run the new Downing 
International Youth Hostel near her home. As 
historian of the local hosteling council, Miss 
Downing is currently working on a history of 
hosteling, a book she plans on completing in 
three years. 

Eleanor Moore Lyons’ husband, James E., 
died July 17, 1979, at St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
Orange, Calif. He has been in newspaper work 
for more than 50 years, most of that time asso- 
ciated with Freedom Newspapers Inc., based in 
Santa Ana, where he was director of research 
and promotion. Eleanor’s sister, Helen M. 
Moore, died March 23, 1980, in Lorain, Ohio. 
She attended Oberlin 1917-18 and was gradu- 
ated from Smith in 1922. 


1924 


Frank Huntley has been invited to give the 
principal lecture on the tercentenary of Sir 
Thomas Browne, to be observed in Norwich, 
England, in 1982. The author of Sir Thomas 
Browne: A Biographical and Critical Study (U. Mich. 
Press, 1962) and professor emeritus of English 
at U-M, Frank is the only American asked to 
speak at the anniversary ceremonies. He will 
also be the principal participant when Browne’s 
tercentenary is observed in Ann Arbor under 
the auspices of the U-M English department. 


1923 


Ethel McGhee Davis’ husband, Dr. John W., 
died July 12. 

Millicent Steer Foster’s husband, William 
O., died April 19. She continues to reside in N. 
Kingstown, R.I. 

Don Webster was the leading foreign partic- 
ipant Nov. 10-11, 1980, in Bogazici (Bosforus) 
University’s international conference on Ata- 
turk, the premier event in Turkey’s observance 
of the centennial of Ataturk’s birth, with a 
paper on “Ataturk—Laique Prophet.” Bogazici 
U. is the successor to Robert College. In 
Ankara, the minister of culture requested a 
copy of Don’s The Turkey of Ataturk for transla- 
tion into Turkish, and he was interviewed by 
the Press Bureau, Turkish Radio and Televi- 
sion, and the executive of the National Com- 
mittee on the Ataturk Year. He also was to 
read a paper at a special section meeting of the 
American Historical Association in December. 


1918 


Frances T. Brown, M_D., class president, 
still sees patients three days a week in the same 
Talbott St. office in Indianapolis where she 
began her family practice 48 years ago. She told 
Karla Taylor of the Indianapolis Star (Oct. 12, 
1980) that she has no plans to retire because 
“medicine is my vocation and my avocation.” 
She added, however: “If I falland break a leg, or 
lose my buttons, I hope I have sense enough to 
retire.” She stopped delivering babies four 
years ago because “it was too hard to be up all 
day and night.” She still makes house calls, and 
she takes two month-long annual vacations. 
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1916 65th reunion May 22-25 


C. Rufus Rorem has received the 1980 Dis- 
tinguished Service Award of the Hospital 
Association of Pennsylvania for his significant 
contributions to the hospital field over a sus- 
tained period of time. His service in Pennsyl- 
vania began in 1947 when he became executive 
director of the Hospital Council of Philadel- 
phia. He later was executive director of the 
Hospital Planning Association of Allegheny 
County (Pittsburgh). Since 1964 he has resided 
in New York City where he stillis a consultant 
in health care matters on a limited basis. 


1915S 


Lacy Simms was named “Citizen of the 
Year” by the Realtors Association of New 
Mexico. 


1914 


Roger H. Sinden, husband of Rhea Berg 
Sinden, died Sept. 17 in Palo Alto. 


1912 


Laurence MacDaniels has been awarded the 
Lyttel Lily Cup for 1980 from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of London. He is the third U.S. 
scientist to receive the award since it was 
started in 1939. The award is reserved for 
those who have contributed significantly to 
the advancement of knowledge on breeding 
and cultivation of garden lilies. 

Dorothy R. Swift was honored on her 90th 
birthday by a gathering of friends at her new 
home in Potsdam, N.Y., where she lives with 
her niece and nephew, Luther (Halsey) Gulick 
‘43. Among the well-wishers were Gene Geiser 
‘45 and Ruth Eaton Easter ‘44. Miss Swift 
recently moved to Potsdam after living in New 
York City for 18 years. She retired as an editor 
from the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
D.C., in 1957 but continued to do free-lance 
work in Boston and New York for The Rocke- 
feller University, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and others. Her 
retirement adventures have included a world 
tour in 1966-67 and active participation in the 
League of Women Voters of NYC and the 
Friends of Inwood Hill Park. 


GST 


Erston M. Butterfield ‘46 B.D. is associate 
conference minister for the UCC Florida Con- 
ference. Offices are in Miamiand he is living in 
Miami Lakes. For the past six years he was 
senior minister of Faith UCC in Milwaukee. 

Robert S. Niemiller ‘60 B.D. was elected rec- 
tor of Calvary Episcopal Church in Bridgeport, 
Conn. He has been vicar of the congregation 
for the past 13 years. 

Rev. Ronald Opfer ‘64 B.D. has become 
senior pastor at the First United Methodist 
Church in Warren, Ohio. 
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Letters 


Part of the furniture 

The Autumn 1980 article about Lydia 
Lord Davis brought back many memo- 
ries. It also showed Mrs. Davis in a new 
light for many who knew her in her later 
years. 

She usually had a houseful of students 
occupying the second floor and some- 
times the attic of her home at 284 W. 
College. I spent 1943-46 in her upper 
front room which was frequently subject 
to invasion by her cat who would reenter 
the house (after having been put out for 
the night) through the porch roof and my 
window on it. 

Don VanDyke ‘47, Jack Smith ‘49, Art 
Swan ‘46, Joe Kelleher ‘45, Donald Wax- 
man ‘47, Paul Gerstley ‘46, Alphonse 
Palubinskas ‘48, Bill Guenther ‘48, Ralph 
Burhans 48, Eugene Wood ’42, Ed Schulte 
‘49 and the late Phil Kelly ‘46 were all 
residents during parts of that era. 

It was typical of Mrs. Davis that we 
latter-day tenants never knew of her 
wide-ranging activities. She retained a 
strong interest in others and never 
bothered to proclaim her own achieve- 
ments to us. Her rooms were full of Chi- 
nese memorabilia, which I now realize 
were treasures, that she did not talk 
about. They were just part of the furni- 
ture, although she casually mentioned 
once that one bowl or jar was about 500 
years old. 

On another subject, | would like to add, 
for Franklin College, our great apprecia- 
tion for Dr. Danenberg’s appearance here 
in October. It represented a high-water 
mark for music at Franklin and a distinct 
honor for us to have him henceforth as an 
honorary alumnus. Many Oberlinians 
from this area shared in the occasion, 
which will long be remembered. 

Rodney T. Hood ‘46 
Franklin, Ind. 


The writer is professor of mathematics at Franklin 


College. Ed. 


Magnificent recital 
I was honored to be among the Indiana 
Oberlinians who were especially invited 
to listen to President Danenberg’s recital 
in Franklin College Chapel and to witness 
the ceremony of his receiving the honor- 
ary doctor of humanities degree from 
Franklin College. 
The recital was magnificently done and 
the ceremony was impressive. 
Seward S. Craig ‘19 
Indianapolis 


Ted Juvelier remembered 

SinceI missed my 40th reunion last spring, 
the chances that I shall ever get to an 
Oberlin reunion are tremendously dimin- 
ished. I may well be one of those who 
never return. I'll never forget, but the 
first place I turn to in the Alumni Mag. is 
“Losses in the Oberlin Family” to see if 
someone has neglected to inform me of 
my own demise. 

I am writing now in memory of Aaron 
(Ted) Juvelier “40 who died in Buffalo in 
December 1976. 

Many of our classmates will be sur- 
prised at the suggestion that I was close 
with Aaron. I wasn’t. He was a nice, 
friendly guy who majored in violin at the 
Conservatory. My classmates know that I 
didn’t dig listening to violin majors. I still 
don’t know a fiddle from a faddle and the 
only time I ever heard Aaron play was 
when he played honky-tonk fiddle in a 
boxcar rolling between Cleveland and 
Buffalo. More recent alumni won’t know 
what I am talking about. 

It is appropriate, however, to point out 
that Aaron Juvelier should also be re- 
membered as a football player. 

He was not a GOOD football player. 
He was one of the few men that I could 
catch from behind in an open field and one 
of the few that the late Bob Kretchmar ‘40 
could shake up in a head-on tackle. He 
played with us in our freshman year and 
was not allowed to play after that because 
someone might crush his fingers. 

Nevertheless, he played football for the 
Class of 1940 in every game where he 
could get ten other guys. Nobody ever did 
crush his fingers and he went on to 
become a credit to the Conservatory. 

I played all but 90 minutes for the var- 
sity for three years and have not played 
football since my last game in 1939. I 
loved it. Aaron never played football after 
the 1939 season. He loved it. 

So here is one for Aaron Juvelier, an 
Oberlin athlete playing for fun at his own 
level, and toall those who played with and 
against him in fun. 

Stan Scott ‘40 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Ted Juvelier also played string bass for Ad 
Mueller’s band and in later years was an accom- 
plished violist. As for Stan Scott's chances of 
attending a reunion, the odds are better than he 
assumes. Thanks to the cluster plan, the Class of 
1940 will be celebrating its 41st reunion May 
23425, Ed. 
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Losses in the Oberlin family 


Former staff 


1901 


Hortense Mapes Dudley, Oct. 22 in North 
Andover, Mass. She and her husband, the late 
Carl H., operated Dudley House (later called 
Yacht Club) in Oberlin 1916-20. She then 
opened Johnson House as a dormitory for Con- 
servatory women (1920-22) and headed Bar- 
rows House (1922-23). In 1923 they bought 
Grey Gables and operated it for 23 years dur- 
ing which it prospered in a tradition of being 
“not a house but a home.” 

The Dudleys sold Grey Gables to the College 
in 1946 and moved to 285 E. College where 
they operated a dormitory for men until 1951 
when they retired to Florida where Mr. Dudley 
died in 1956. 

Mrs. Dudley was born in Schuyler, Neb., 
June 2, 1883. She completed the commercial 
course at Fremont (Neb.) College in 1900 and 
the teachers’ course in 1901. She taught in 
Colfax County, Neb., and then studied at 
Oberlin 1907-08. She was married in 1908. 

“Mother Dudley” leaves daughters Barbara 
(Mrs. David) Coffmann (with whom she resided 
in Andover, Mass.) and Winifred (Mrs. Robert) 
Burnham ‘32 of Yarmouth, Maine, six grand- 
children and 17 great-grandchildren. 


Harvey K. Pratt Sr., Nov. 6 at his residence in 
Oberlin. He was aged 41. 

Mr. Pratt was born in Oberlin and worked 
for 20 years in the College’s heating plant. He 
retired last June because of declining health. 
He was a 1958 graduate of Oberlin High 
School and served two years in the Navy. 

He was active in Boy Scouting and a trustee 
and lay leader at First United Methodist Church. 
He leaves his wife, Allie Mae, four children and 
a sister. 


Former trustee 


William A. Mitchell, March 1 in Cincinnati. He 
was a trustee at Oberlin from 1950 to 1959. 
Mr. Mitchell was born June 6, 1892, in Hamil- 
ton, Ont. Fora time he was senior officer in the 
Royal Bank of Canada’s branch in Paris and 
later was a supervisor at the head office in 
Montreal. From 1925 to 1949 he was director, 
vice president and an executive committee 
member of J.P. Morgan & Co., Inc., New York. 
From 1949 until his retirement he was presi- 
dent of Central Trust Co. in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Mitchell was president of the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers and was on the 
advisory board of the Community Chest and 
Salvation Army. 

He received the LL.D. from Mt. Union in 
1936. He leaves his wife, the former Georgie 
Brown ‘18, and three children. 


Staff 


Marie Holmes, Nov. 8 in Oberlin after an 
apparent heart attack. She was aged 60 and had 
been a cook at South Hall since 1970. 

Mrs. Holmes was born in France. She leaves 
her husband, Jesse, and daughter Pamela in 
Oberlin and her mother and a sister in Bonn, 
West Germany. 
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Christine Thomsen, Sept. 7, in Cleveland, at 
age 102. She was born in Fynen, Denmark, 
Nov. 21, 1877. She taught school in Traier, 
Iowa, Weiser Academy in Idaho and Baker City 
High School in Oregon before taking a position 
at West High School in Cleveland where she 
remained 29 years. After leaving there in 1937, 
she was a Christian Science practitioner in 
Cleveland. 

Miss Thomsen attended U. Chicago and 
Columbia. She graduated from the Rice School 
of the Spoken Word in 1922 and Leland Powers 
School of the Spoken Word in 1929. She was 


also the author of Unfoldment of Law (The Life of 


Moses) and David (The Right Idea of Government). 
She was a sister of the late Mark Thomsen ‘98 
and Ludwig Thomsen ’99. She leaves four 
nephews including Harry L. Thomsen ’32 A.M. 
and two nieces including Maren T. Stewart ‘26, 
‘27 A.M. 


1908 


Mabel Gerhard Krieble, Dec. 9, 1979. She was 
born May 10, 1883, in Clayton, Pa. She received 
the B.E. and M.E. from Kutztown Teachers’ 
College in 1900 and taught in public schools in 
Sassamansville and Eschbach’s Crossing, Pa., 
before enrolling at Oberlin. 

From 1908 to 1914 she taught German at the 
Perkiomen School in Pennsbury, Pa. She was 
married to Isaac R., a principal at a grammar 
school, in 1914 and did not return to teaching 
until 1942 when she was a substitute teacher in 
Latin and algebra in Union City, N_J. 

She leaves a son, James G. 


1911 


Lillian Dowler Eichbauer, Feb. 25 in Detroit, 
Mich. After receiving the A.B. and P.T., she 
was physical training director for two years at 
the YWCA in Omaha. She then took a year of f 
to travel, studying phys ed and folk dancing in 
Sweden, Denmark, the British Isles and the 
continent. After returning tothe U.S., she was 
physical director for two years at the Pitts- 
burgh Playgrounds. 

On Nov. 5, 1915, she married Frederick D., 
and spent the next 13 years at home with her 
children and conducted a small private school 
in her home in Montrose, Calif. From 1929 to 
1943 the Eichbauers were directors of the 
Pacific Lodge Boys’ Home in Woodland Hills, 
Calif. Upon retirement in 1943, Mrs. Eich- 
bauer became involved in church work and 
women’s clubs. In the 1950’s she and her hus- 
band made frequent trips across the U.S. and to 
Mexico and Cuba. Mr. Eichbauer died in 1969. 

Born June 28, 1888, in Union City, Pa., Mrs. 
Eichbauer leaves two children and eight grand- 
children. 


Ethel Whitehead James, k, Feb. 8 in Collings- 
wood, N.J. Born May 17, 1890, she was the 
daughter of Robert B. ‘09 B.D. She was mar- 
ried to Walter M., a plumber and steamfitter, in 
1912 and they had four sons including Walter 
S. ‘35 and Robert B. ‘36, who survive. In the 
1950's Mrs. James was a substitute teacher in 
pre-primary grades. She also taught a primary 


church school class for many years. They 
moved from New Jersey to San Diego, Calif., in 
1961. She leaves her children and 12 grand- 
children. Her brother, Robert C. 13, and her 
sister, Alma A. ‘14, are deceased. 


1912 


Harry W. Fenton, June 10 in Berkeley, Calif. 
After graduating from Oberlin he studied 
ceramics at Ohio State for a year and then 
worked for the Akron Smoking Pipe Co. From 
1913 to 1917 he was assistant superintendent 
of manufacturing at the Mogadore (Ohio) 
Insulator Co. For two years he was chief 
inspector of defense plant work for the Bureau 
of Aircraft Production in Flint, Mich. He 
returned to sales work in 1920 and spent eight 
years at the Garford Motor Truck Co. in Lima, 
Ohio, as assistant sales manager. He also 
worked for General Motors Co. and the BenC. 
Gerwick Inc. in San Francisco, retiring from 
the latter in 1947. 

Mr. Fenton was born Dec. 12, 1890, in Mog- 
adore, the son of Curtis (Academy 1871-72). 
His wife, Marian Halstead ‘12 whom he mar- 
ried in 1915, died June 2, 1976. 


Leora G. Field, Sept. 25 at the Brooke Grove 
Nursing Home in Olney, Md. From 1935 until 
her retirement she was a social worker with 
the District of Columbia Department of Wel- 
fare and had charge of all case workers in the 
department concerned with adoptions and the 
placement of children in foster homes. 

Earlier, she taught in Coldwater, Mich., was 
agent for dependent children in Seneca County, 
N.Y., did case work in the outdoor relief 
department of the Nassau County Eugenics 
Association at Minneola, N.Y., was director of 
the Children’s Service Bureau in Oklahoma 
City, did case work for the Juvenile Protective 
Association in Philadelphia and was a Red 
Cross worker in Stuart, Fla. 

Miss Field was born in Winterset, lowa, Sept. 
2, 1887, and spent her early life on a farm near 
Quincy, Mich. She was a granddaughter of 
Cyrus Field who installed the first trans- 
Atlantic telegraph cable. She spent her summer 
vacations in a log cabin near Bath, Maine. 
There she was a member of the Brightwater 
Club and, as chairman of the forestry commit- 
tee, sought to conserve the natural resources 
of the area. After her retirement Miss Field 
was asked to write a history of child welfare in 
the District of Columbia. At the Brook Grove 
Nursing Home she was active in the program 
for entertainment of the residents. 

Lifelong friendships with two of her class- 
mates, the late Dr. Isabel Kendig and the late 
Dr. Miriam Oatman Blachly, resulted in Miss 
Field’s being adopted as an aunt by the children 
of both families. For 50 years she was a 
member of the family of Dr. Kendig and her 
husband, Howard B. Gill, in Ashton, Md. 

Although Miss Field has no blood relatives, 
she leaves a host of friends and three genera- 
tions of “nieces” and “nephews.” 
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0 a ee he 
Lucile Holton Allen, Oct. 2 in Allen Memorial 
Hospital, Oberlin. Born in Oberlin July 26, 
1893, she taught in the area for a few years and 
later taught in Virginia, Washington and 
southern Ohio. For three years she was a 
librarian in Mt. Clemens, Mich., and at Oxford 
College for Women in Ohio. 

Mrs. Allen spent a number of years further- 
ing her study of French and Spanish at Oberlin. 
She became an instructor in the subject at U. 
Tennessee and a professor at Huntington Col- 
lege in Indiana (1929-30). During WWII, she 
was a translator for the U.S. Office of 
Censorship. 

From 1931 to 1937 she worked in the Ober- 
lin College Library as an assistant librarian and 
later in life, did tutoring and typing at home for 
employment. 

Mrs. Allen was the daughter of Alice H. 
Renck (Academy 1891-92) and James W. Hol- 
ton ‘91. Her sister, Thelma E. ‘21, is deceased. 
Her marriage to Ethan E., in 1917, ended in 
divorce. 


Helen F. Treat, Aug. 15 in San Diego. She was 
retired in 1956 as librarian in the reference 
division at U. Calif., Berkeley. Her entire pro- 
fessional career devoted to the library field, she 
received the B.L.S. from the New York State 
Library School in 1925. She was library assis- 
tant for the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture and later 
the Omaha Public Library. She was also head 
of the circulation department for the Oregon 
Agricultural College library at Corvallis, Ore., 
for many years. Miss Treat was born Dec. 15, 
1890, in Fremont, Neb. Her brother, Howard 
‘10, died in 1920. 


1915 


Clarence G. Lappin, Sept. 6 in Fairfield Nurs- 
ing Center, Crownsville, Md. He retired in 
1960 as superintendent of the Shawnee Cen- 
tralized Schools, Allen County, Ohio. Pre- 
viously he taught social science in Gomer and 
Bolivar, Ohio, and was an elementary teacher 
in Stark County, and later, superintendent of 
Gomer Central Schools. After his retirement, 
he and his wife, the former Fay J. Edwards, did 
extensive traveling prior to her death in 1970. 
Mrs. Lappin taught in the Shawnee Schools for 
29 years. 

Mr. Lappin was born Jan. 25, 1890, in Beach 
City, Ohio. He received the M.A. from O.S.U. 
in 1935 by attending summer classes. He leaves 
his son, Kendall, and a sister. 


1918 


LE? Se De aan 


Marion Dickson Cowell, Aug. 28 in Washing- 
ton, D.C. She attended the Conservatory 
1914-16 and wasa public school music supervi- 
sor in McKees Rocks, Sewickley and Crafton, 
Pa., and Ridgewood, N.J., before her marriage 
to Charles C. in 1924. She studied music educa- 
tion at NYU in the summers of 1918-20. She 
was born Oct. 25, 1895. Her daughter, Joanne 
S. ‘55, is deceased. 


Otto W. Severence, Aug. 16 at his home in 
Atlanta. A former resident of Des Moines, 
lowa, where he was a sales manager for the 
Penn-Dixie Cement Co., he was past president 
of the United Cerebral Palsy Assn. of lowa. He 
originated the Kiwanis Club-sponsored annual 
cerebral palsy football games and was national 
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co-chairman of the cerebral palsy drive in 1954. 
That year, he also received the humanitarian 
award from the United Cerebral Palsy Assn. 

Mr. Severence was born in Alvordton, Ohio. 
After graduating from Oberlin he was alumber 
salesman and then went to work for the Penn- 
Dixie Corp. in New York City. He worked in 
Des Moines for eight years and was then trans- 
ferred to Atlanta. He became the sales man- 
ager of the Atlantic Cement Co. there. 

He leaves his wife, Ruth, two children, eight 
grandchildren and three great-grandchildren. 


1920 


Cleo Knights Beeman, Sept. 10 in Evanston, 
Ill. For the past ten months, she had been a 
resident of the McGaw Infirmary, a retirement 
home which is part of Westminster Place. Born 
Aug. 25, 1894, in Chicago, she attended Ober- 
lin 1916-17 and married Norvil Beeman ‘15 on 
Aug. 21, 1917. 

From 1919 to 1931 Dr. and Mrs. Beeman 
were in Foochow, China, where he was profes- 
sor of chemistry at the Fukien Christian Uni- 
versity. In 1931, they and their three daugh- 
ters, who were born in the Orient, returned to 
the U.S., first to Oberlin, then to Oak Park, IIl., 
in 1934. During their 29 years in Oak Park, 
Mrs. Beeman gave lectures on Chinese art and 
was a dietitian at Camp Highlands for Boys in 
Sayner, Wis., during the summers. 

The Beemans were active members of the 
First Congregational Church of Oak Park. In 
1963 they moved to Westminster Place after 
Dr. Beeman’s retirement from the physical 
science department of Oak Park-River Forest 
High School and as a director of Camp 
Highlands. 

Mrs. Beeman leaves her daughters, Carol B. 
Finkle ’45, Martha B. Singleton ‘49 and Dorothy 
B. Dempesy ’52. She also leaves 11 grandchil- 
dren anda sister, Garnet Knights ‘23. The fam- 
ily suggests donations to the Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 


1922 


Franklin K. Mayer, Sept. 9 at hishome in Twin 
Lakes, Pa. He was retired after 53 years as an 
agent for Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co. Prior to that he was financial campaign 
director for five years for Hockenbury Sys- 
tems Inc. in Harrisburg, Pa. He leaves sons 
Kenneth E. and Donald F. and seven grand- 
children. His wife, the former Hilda Fries, died 
in 1974 and his brother, Herbert C. ‘15, is also 
deceased. Mr. Mayer was born Dec. 29, 1898, 
in Downers Grove, Ill. 


1923 


Elizabeth Garland Brandon, Sept. 29 in the 
Lorain (Ohio) Community Hospital after a 
brief illness. She had been a resident of Lorain 
for 45 years. Born in Boston, Feb. 10, 1901, she 
was the daughter of George F. and Sara Louise 
Garland who were superintendent and matron 
of the Tank Missionary Home in Oberlin 
before it was taken over by the College. 

She taught phys ed at Springfield (Ohio) 
High School, Otterbein College and Wilming- 
ton College before her marriage in 1936 to 
Manly A., an osteopathic physician. From 1936 
until the time of her husband's death in 1959, 
she worked as his assistant. In 1961 she became 


associated with the L. & O. Paint Store in 
Lorain and became a member of the board of 
directors of the Rehabilitation Center of Lorain. 

She leaves two stepsons anda stepdaughter, 
15 grandchildren, 50 great-grandchildren and 
a sister, Dorothy Vale ‘18. Two other step- 
children and a sister, Ruth Froberg (Academy 
1911-16), are deceased. 


1925 

Laird (“Larry”) Landis, Oct. 1, when he fell 
from the roof of his lakeside house in Brate- 
nahl, Ohio, where he was staining shingles. He 
was a retired public relations manager for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland and was a 
founding member of the American Newspaper 
Guild. 

Mr. Landis attended Oberlin 1921-23. Before 
working for the Cleveland News in 1923 he 
worked for a Los Angeles paper. He was assis- 
tant city editor for the News and in 1943, when 
he left to become a special assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Federal Reserve Bank, he was act- 
ing city editor. He retired from the bank in 
1966, but at the request of the president, 
returned as a consultant and did free-lance 
consulting until the time of his death. 

He leaves his wife, the former Sarojini Lotus 
Judson, president of the Bratenahl board of 
education, four sons, seven grandchildren, a 
great-grandchild, brother Richard ‘25 anda sis- 
ter, Dorothy Jones ‘27. Mr. Landis was the son 
of George B. ‘98 A.M., and Myrtle C. ‘00. 


1926 


Charlotte Webster Barnes, Aug. 30 in Escon- 
dido, Calif., from cancer of the liver. She was 
born Aug. 7, 1904, in Lorain, Ohio, the daugh- 
ter of Albert M. 99 and the granddaughter of 
Iral A. (Academy 1862-67) and Charlotte Robb 
(Academy 1863-66). 

In 1928, she received the A.M. in geology 
from Oberlin and did further work at Bryn 
Mawr and Chicago. She married Broda O. 
Barnes, a physician and research biologist, in 
1932 and after their marriage, she helped him 
with his research in physiology. Dr. Barnes’s 
research concerned the causes of heart attacks. 
Each year, Dr. and Mrs. Barnes traveled to 
Austria during the summers, where they dis- 
covered that thyroid deficiency plays a major 
role in heart attacks. Mrs. Barnes assisted her 
husband in writing Heart Attack Rareness in 
Thyroid-Treated Patients, Solved—T he Riddle of Heart 
Attacks and Hope for Hypoglycemia. 

Mrs. Barnes leaves her husband, two sons 
and six grandchildren. Contributions may be 
made to the Webster-Barnes Foundation for 
Education and Research c/o Dr. Barnes. The 
foundation provides loans for students at U. 
Denver, Colorado State U. and Oberlin and 
provides student loans and research money at 


Rush Medical College in Chicago. 


Haydn L. Mathews, Sept. 13 in Fairview (Fair- 
view Park, Ohio) General Hospital. He was a 
resident of Cleveland Heights for 51 years 
before moving to the Welsh Home in Rocky 
River in 1978. There he met his wife, Georgia 
Hottell, who survives. 

Mr. Mathews taught music in the Cleveland 
schools for 38 years. He taught instrumental 
and vocal music at John Marshall High School 
1926-38 and vocal music and theory at East 
High School 1938-64. He was also organist at 
Miles Park Presbyterian Church and the Jones 
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Road Congregational Church and other local 
churches. 

After leaving the school system, he taught 
electronic organ to 28 students in the Cleve- 
land area. 

Born Feb. 3, 1896, in Cleveland, he also 
leaves a son and two grandchildren. His first 
wife, Audrey King ‘27, died in 1973. 


1928 


Virginia Evans Sieferman, Feb. 28 in Dayton, 
Ohio, where she was director of elementary 
music in the Oakwood Public School 1928-40. 
After her marriage to Arthur A., a C.P.A., in 
1940, she discontinued her professional career 
and became actively involved in church, opera 
and ballet. She was born Oct. 17, 1905, in Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. She leaves a brother, Charles R. 
Her husband died in 1971. 


Vivian E. Spencer, Sept. 14 at her home in 
Boston, of sepsis. A retired mineral economist 
with the federal government, she worked for 
the Census Bureau 1939-69 and two years for 
the Interior Department’s Bureau of Mines 
before retiring in 1971. While working for the 
government, she concentrated on census stud- 
ies of the minerals industry. During the Tru- 
man administration she was a statistician on 
the President’s Materials Policy Committee. 

She was the author of Raw Materials in the 
United States and numerous articles and reports 
on math, fuel efficiency and labor productivity. 

She was born Oct. 27, 1907, in New Castle, 
Pa. After receiving the B.A. in math and Eng- 
lish in 1928 she stayed in Oberlin a year to 
attain the A.M. in math. She later received the 
Ph.D. in math from Penn and then taught 
math at Pitt for four years and worked for the 
government in Philadelphia. 

From 1957 to 1965 she taught statistics and 
mineral economics at American U. and after 
her retirement was adjunct professor of math 
at U. Connecticut. 

She leaves a sister. 


Evelyn Ferguson Yost, Sept. 4 in Tequesta, Fla. 
She was born March 18, 1907, in Cleveland, 
her residence for most of her life. She attended 
Oberlin 1924-26 and received the B.A. in 1928 
and the B.S. in L.S. in 1930 from Western 
Reserve. With the exception of a two-year 
period as a case worker for Lake County, Mrs. 
Yost was a librarian in the Cleveland system 
for many years. She was a clerk and later an 
assistant librarian at East Cleveland Public 
Library. In 1949 she became head librarian of 
Mentor High School and, in 1952, head librar- 
ian at Shaw High School. She leaves her hus- 
band, Paul F., and a sister, Ruth Johnson ’27. 


1929 


Arthur H. Jones, Nov. 14, 1979, at his home in 
Chapel Hill, N.C., of an apparent heart attack. 
A former state representative for two terms 
(1967 and 1969) he supported the development 
of parks and recreational areas in Charlotte, 
N.C. He helped found the Charlotte Nature 
Museum and Planned Parenthood in the area. 

In his first year in office, he wrote and 
pushed to victory a bill liberalizing the North 
Carolina abortion law. The new law made it 
possible for a woman to obtain an abortion if 
three physicians certified it was necessary 
because her health would be impaired by child- 
birth, or if there were an obvious risk that the 
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child would be born with serious mental and/or 
physical defects, or if the woman had been 
raped or was the victim of incest. Previous law, 
which had been unchanged since 1881, allowed 
a legal abortion only if the physician deter- 
mined that the pregnancy endangered the 
womans life. 

Mr. Jones's concern for birth control began 
while he was a student at Oberlin. At that time, 
Margaret Sanger, a pioneer in the field of birth 
control, was arrested for her activities in behalf 
of planned parenthood and new methods of 
contraception. Mr. Jones and his wife, 
Gertrude (Von Bergen ‘27-29), adopted the 
Sanger method of family planning and began 
spreading their information to other married 
couples in the community. He and his wife 
began holding meetings at which they sold a 
homemade preparation of contraceptive jelly 
which they prepared and packaged in tubes. 

Prior to attending Oberlin, Mr. Jones worked 
in steel and copper plate engraving for six years 
and for the YMCA for two years in community 
work and institutional administration. He 
returned to the YMCA after leaving Oberlin to 
do program and administration work in Newark, 
N.J. From 1932 to 1936 he was director of the 
Emergency Relief Administration in Essex 
County, N_J. 

He worked for a year as southern represen- 
tative for the National Recreation Association 
located in New York City and moved to Char- 
lotte where he continued in that position for 
another ten years. In 1947 he was appointed 
park and recreation superintendent for the 
City of Charlotte. A year later he joined the 
North Carolina National Bank and by his 
retirement in 1967, he had become senior vice 
president. After his term in state government 
expired, he was a senior consultant for the 
Carolina Population Center, U. North Carolina. 

Mr. Jones was a board member of the National 
Abortion Rights Action League and was past 
president of the United Community Services 
of America, Charlotte Symphony and the 
Mental Health Association. In 1963, he received 
the silver medal award from the American 
Federation of Advertisers in recognition of his 
innovative and humorous approach to bank 
advertising. His popularity as a public speaker 
made him a frequent choice for organizational 
meetings. 

Mr. Jones was born March 16, 1902, in Phil- 
adelphia. Besides graduating from Oberlin he 
also received a degree from the School of 
Financial Public Relations, Northwestern U. 
He leaves his wife, a son, two daughters, 
including Ruth E. Jones Pentes ‘55, and a half- 
sister. Mrs. Pentes is living in the log house 
which her father built in Charlotte. 


1930 


La Mont V. Gould, Jan. 17, 1980, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He was born April 29, 1906, in 
Bridgeton, N.J., and attended Oberlin in 1926- 
27. He also attended Cheyney State College 
and Glassboro State College. At one time he 
worked for the government in the designs divi- 
sion, was a cabin master at Boys Village in 
Maryland and taught at Gouldtown Elemen- 
tary School. He leaves his wife, the former 
Bessie Jones whom he married in 1960. His 
first wife, the former Virginia Travis, died in 
October 1958. His son, La Mont Jr., died threc 
months later. Mr. Gould leaves a sister, Marie 
20% 


1932 


Dorothy Niehus Hernden, Jan. 1, 1980, in Tuc- 
son, Ariz., her residence since her retirement 
from teaching in 1971. Born Jan. 12, 1910, in 
Dayton, she taught phys ed in elementary 
schools in Dayton, New Philadelphia and Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. She also taught at Gulf Park 
College, Miss., and taught swimming at the 
Detroit Women’s City Club and the YWCA. 
Except for six years as a sales representative 
for Childcraft Field Enterprises in Chicago, her 
career centered around teaching phys ed. In 
addition, she taught at camps in the summers. 
Mrs. Hernden received the M.A. in 1942 from 
Ohio State. The title of her thesis was: “The 
History of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women of Oberlin College Since 
1837.” She leaves a daughter, Nancy ‘68, anda 
sister, Lucile ‘45. Her marriage to Arthur E., in 
1943, ended in divorce. 


Marie Walker James, Oct. 19. She was born in 
Lakewood, Ohio, Feb. 23, 1910, and was mar- 
ried to Robb W. James in 1935. She was active 
in community services in Cleveland, Boston, 
Plainfield, N.J., Pittsburgh and Ft. Lauderdale. 
In 1933-37 she was assistant office manager 
for the Neale-Phypers Co. in Cleveland. In 
1973-76 she was a salesperson for Burdines in 
Ft. Lauderdale. 

She leaves her husband and two daughters. 


Frances Bieber Lacey, Aug. 2 in Pompano 
Beach, Fla., of cancer. She was married to the 
Rev. Garland B., who for the past 8% years was 
minister of the First Presbyterian Church in Ft. 
Lauderdale. Prior to that he was pastor in 
Santa Ana, Calif., Canada, Western New York 
and New York City. Mrs. Lacey worked in the 
ministry with him as organist, soloist and choir 
director. Just recently, she was honored as the 
“1980 special choir member” at the Ft. Lauder- 
dale church. Born Dec. 28, 1909, in Center 
Hall, Pa., she received the M.A. from Columbia 
in 1935. She leaves her husband and son, 
Lowell V. 


1936 


Margaret Collin Lightner, Aug. 18 in Franklin 
County Public Hospital, Greenfield, Mass. She 
was married to classmate Lawrence C., three 
years after graduation. They lived in Morris- 
town, N.J., for 21 years where he was a reading 
director for the Morristown Public Schools. 
They later moved to Mount Hermon, Mass., 
when he joined the faculty of the Mount Her- 
mon School. Mrs. Lightner was a library trus- 
tee for the Town of Gill, a deacon at Mount 
Hermon Church and a volunteer at Franklin 
County Public Hospital. She frequently organ- 
ized blood donor days in the area. 

She was born April 28, 1913, in Toledo. Prior 
to her marriage she attended Davis Business 
School and worked for a year asa secretary for 
the W.P.A. office in Toledo. 

She leaves her husband, a son, two daugh- 
ters, five grandchildren anda brother, Carleton 
W. '29. Her brother, Stuart W. ’28, is deceased. 


1937 


Mary (“Jo”) Schutt Burr, Sept. 6 in Floyd 
County Memorial Hospital in New Albany, 
Ind., of internal chest complications which 
occurred during surgery. In her most recent 
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position, she was secretary at St. Paul's Episco- 
pal Church in New Albany anda library assis- 
tant at Floyd County Public Library. 

Earlier in her career, she was a bookkeeper- 
stenographer for Cleveland Trust Co., a 
secretary for R.R. Donnelley and Sons Co. in 
Chicago and secretary to the coordinator for 
elementary education in the Greencastle, Ind., 
public schools. 

From 1942 to 1945 she was a sergeant in the 
Air Corps. She later worked for the Educa- 
tional Testing Service in the public schools. 

She leaves her husband, John M., an art 
teacher, artist, picture framer and farmer, four 
children and a sister, Betty Gegenheimer ‘32. 
Her brother, William H. ‘30 is deceased. 


1939 

Robert R. Meijer, Oct. 5 in Utica, N.Y. He was 
professor of physics at SUNY College of Tech- 
nology at Utica-Rome. As the first faculty 
member in 1973, he helped organize the new 
school and served as acting dean of the arts and 
science division. 

Dr. Meijer spent many years working in the 
field of open heart surgery. In 1960 he received 
the American Heart Association’s bronze medal 
for meritorious service for his work. He worked 
with Dr. Alfred R. Henderson in developing a 
mechanical heart-lung machine. 

Dr. Meijer began his career as international 
marketing manager for Bendix Aviation Corp. 
in New Jersey. In 1947 he joined the staff at 
George Washington U. as physics professor 
and later taught at Parsons College for many 
years. 

He was born Dec. 1, 1916, in Staunton, Va. 
He spent five years teaching and doing gradu- 
ate work at Cornell where he received the 
Ph.D. in 1948. His studies were broken up bya 
three-year commitment to M.I.T. where he 
was a staff member of the Radiation Lab. 

Dr. Meijer was a consultant for the National 
Academy of Science, U.S. Bureau of Mines and 
Operations Research at Johns Hopkins. He was 
chairman of the New York State section of the 
American Association of Physics Teachers and 
was listed in American Men of Science, Who's Who in 
Science and Industry, Who's Who in Ecology and Out- 
standing Educators of America. He was also author 
of Introduction to Statistical Physics. 

He leaves his wife, the former Clarice Burke, 
three children, two grandchildren and a sister. 
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Jamin R. Easton Jr., Sept. 22 in the Elyria 
Home, following a nine-month illness. An Ely- 
ria resident for 40 years, he worked for Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. in Elyria for 25 years and 
prior to that was an aircraft inspector for 
Western Automatic for three years. Born Sept. 
8, 1918, in Sterling, Ohio, he was the son of 
JaminR. Sr. who studied at the Academy 1907- 
09. He leaves his wife, the former Mary Eliza- 
beth Arter who graduated from the Oberlin 
School of Commerce in 1941, a daughter, two 
sons and three grandchildren. 
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L. Jeanette Tarbutton Pinch, June 27 at Ingham 
Medical Center, Lansing, Mich., after a nine- 
month illness. She was retired a year ago after 
11 years as music and drama teacher at Coruna 
(Mich.) Public School. She previously taughtin 
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Harrington, Del., Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
Sonoma, Calif., and Detroit. 

Active in community affairs, she helped 
organize the Redford Suburban League and 
the Redford Suburban League Theatre Guild 
in Detroit. In addition, she was active in PTA, 
played piano for the Detroit Association for 
Retarded Citizens’ dances and worked as a 
member of the Memorial Hospital Auxiliary, 
Owosso Community Players and The Owosso 
Musicale. 

Born Sept. 12, 1920, in Wilmington, Del., she 
did further study at Michigan State, Wayne 
State, U. Wisconsin and U. Delaware. 

She leaves her husband, Richard, a pharma- 
cist for Cunningham Drugs, whom she mar- 
ried in 1946. She also leaves two daughters, 
two sons, a grandchild, a brother and a sister, 
Ann Lonsdale ‘53. 


1945 


L. Theresa Bell Danielson in Evanston, Ill. She 
was born May 18, 1923, in Thermopolis, Wyo. 
She received the B.S.N. from Johns Hopkins 
School of Nursing in 1948 and the M.S.N. from 
Loyola in 1979. She was married to John M., 
director of the Evanston Hospital. He survives 
as well as their three children. 


1949 


Rev. George F. Haag, Aug. 30 in Strong Mem- 
orial Hospital, Rochester, N.Y., of a heart ail- 
ment. He was pastor of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church in Rochester from 1958 until his retire- 
ment in 1975. He was ordained in 1952 after 
receiving the B.D. from Gettysburg (Pa.) 
Lutheran Seminary. He was also pastor at Our 
Savior’s Lutheran Church in Schenectady for 
six years. Born Jan. 7, 1926, in Buffalo, he 
leaves his wife, the former Betty Stettenbenz 
‘49, and four sons. 


Dorothy Fenton Morrow, Sept. 29 at Albany 
Medical Center. She taught history of music, 
piano and theory at Bennett Jr. College, Mill- 
brook, N.Y., before her marriage to Gerald E. 
He had been manager of Morrow’s Country 
Store and she was clerk there. When he became 
a postmaster, she took over as manager while 
she continued to teach piano privately in 
Maplecrest, N.Y. Mrs. Morrow was born Dec. 
5,1927,in Passaic, N.J., She leaves her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Fenton, her husband 
and two children. 


1957 


Kathryn Leonard Baker, May 4 in Bowling 
Green, Ohio. She was born Aug. 8, 1934, in 
Detroit, the daughter of Dortha Salisbury 
Leonard ‘24. She received both the Mus.Ed.B. 
and the A.B. and then went into teaching 
instrumental music in Romulus, Mich., and 
later taught fifth and sixth grades in Augusta, 
Mich., and history in Brighton High School 
near Detroit. When she and her husband, Wal- 
ter W.’56, moved to Milwaukee, where he was 
professor of music at U. Wisconsin, she taught 
stringed instruments at Lincoln Jr. and Sr. 
High Schools and taught privately. She was 
also a member of the Milwaukee Civic Orches- 
tra, playing in the first violin section. She 
leaves her husband and her brother, Norman 
‘50: 


1958 

Shirley Perkins Cumo, Aug. 31 at Timken 
Mercy Medical Center, Canton, Ohio, after a 
short illness. After graduating from Oberlin 
she taught at the Lockely School in New Cas- 
tle, Pa., where she was born Nov. 2, 1936. She 
taught for a year at the George Washington 
School in Gibsonia, Pa., and then moved to 
Pittsburgh where she taught second grade in 
the Pine-Richland Joint Schools. She also took 
graduate courses at Pitt and received the M.S. 
in Ed. from Westminster College in 1961. 
When she and her husband, Joseph M., moved 
to Canton, she taught in the Jackson Local 
School District and he taught biology at Jack- 
son High School. They were married Sept. 15, 
1962, and lived in Rome, Italy, while he was a 
student of the faculty of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Rome. She leaves her mother, Mrs. 
Amelia M. Colaluca Perkins, her husband and 
two sons. 


1961 


Victor M. Sharp, B.D., Oct. 28 in the Medina 
(Ohio) Community Hospital, of cancer. He was 
pastor of Lodi United Methodist Church for 
3% years until his illness forced his retirement 
early this year. He had been pastor of Metho- 
dist churches in Elyria, Cleveland, Brookpark, 
Norwalk and other cities in Ohio. 

The Rev. Mr. Sharp was born June 18, 1925, 
in Pinckney, Mich. He received the A.B. from 
Greenville College in 1950. At the time of his 
death he was a chaplain in the Army Reserve. 
He spent 31 years as chaplain in the 256th 
General Hospital Reserve unit in Parma, Ohio. 

He leaves his wife, the former Joanna King, 
two children, his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Lester 
M. Sharp, two sisters and two brothers. 


1964 


Wayne L. Cooper, July 30, 1979, in Morrison, 
Colo. He was born Nov. 13, 1942, in Hartford, 
Conn. He and his wife (Linda Gellein ’64) 
attended Ohio Wesleyan before transferring 
to Oberlin. After leaving Oberlin they did 
graduate work at Chicago, she in teaching, he 
in political science. In 1965 he was appointed a 
foreign service officer and served in Nairobi, 
Kenya. In 1970 he became executive assistant 
to U.S. Congressman Frank Horton (R-NY).In 
1973 he began working as a community devel- 
opment officer for HUD in Denver. He leaves 
his wife and children Christine and Brian. 


1973 


Richard W. DeMuth, M.D., Oct. 6. He was 
born in Cincinnati, Feb. 2, 1953, and was a son 
of George R. DeMuth, M.D.,’47 and Margaret 
W. DeMuth. 

He received the M.D. from Case Western 
Reserve and was in residency at the University 
of Pittsburgh Medical School and Cleveland 
Municipal Hospital. 

He leaves his parents in Ann Arbor, a brother 
and two sisters. 
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An Oberlin deferred gift, like Portia’s mercy, is twice blessed. It offers 
immediate economic and tax blessings to the donor. At the same time it 
showers future benefits on the College. 


Deferred gifts take many forms. All make it possible for a donor to make 
a gift to Oberlin, now, while retaining the right to a lifetime of income. 
Or the income can be given to someone else who needs it more, or is ina 
lower tax bracket. 


Some plans provide tax-sheltered income. Some allow the donor to set the 
payout rate. Some involve the gift of a residence reserving the right for 
continued use. Some convert insurance policies or real estate into an 
income-producing asset. Some begin to pay at date of gift; some defer 
payments until date of retirement. 


All provide tax deductions, free financial management, and the great 
satisfaction of helping Oberlin do its job. 


Write for Oberlin’s newest publication: A Guide for Oberlin Donors. It’s free. 
And it may save you a pound of flesh. 


For information and booklet write: 


Walter K. Bailey 

Chairman, Deferred Gifts Committee 
Bosworth Hall 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


